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JAPAN EXPEDITION. 

The object of the Japan Expedition is al- 
ready pretty well understood by the public, its 
main features being to establish between this 
country and Japan a sort of commercial treaty 
for the benefit of both nations in the matter of 
maritime trade, and also to impress that strange 
and peculiar people with a degree of respect for 
our people and laws. These objects gained, such 
an expedition, however costly, would richly repay 
our government for the outlay; and our mer- 
chantmen and whalers, sometimes driven by 
_ storms and stress of weather upon these now in- 
hospitable shores, would be rendered safe as it 
regards life and property. We suabjoin here- 


sketched with scrupulous exactness. On the last 
page of the present number, the flag ship of the 
expedition may be found, also beautifully and 
accurately drawn by our artist. The following 
is the list of the squadron :—Steamer Mississippi, 
flag ship, Capt. McCluney, having on board 
Com. Perry, commander of the fleet—steam 
frigate Susquehannah, Capt. Buchanan—steam- 
er Prineeton, Commander Sydney Smith Lee— 
sloop of war St. Mary’s, Commander Geo. A. 
McGruder—sloop of war Plymouth, Command- 
er John Kelly—stoop of war Saratoga, Com- 
mander Wm. L. Walker—brig of war Perry, 
Lieut Fairfax—store ship Supply, Lieut. Arthur 
6t. Clair. The Susquehannah, Plymouth and 


‘with the list of the fleet which our artist has * Saratoga are already afloat on the Pacific Ocean, 


ST. MARY'S, 


STTPPLY. 


waiting the arrival of the rest of the squadron. 
The St. Mary’s is now on her way to Japan, 
having on board the Japanese sailors, and on 
reaching Japan, will await the arrival of the 
fleet. It is proposed that the remainder of the 
squadron get under weigh during the present 
month. The object of the expedition, as officially 
announced, is to effect a landing at Jeddo, the 
capital, at all hazards, and also to make explo- 
rations on shore, and leave no efforts untried to 
open commercial intercourse with that long- 
sealed people—the fleet to be absent about 
eighteen months. Ineffectual attempts have 
been made by the Portuguese, the Russians, the 
French, the English, and the Americans, to open 
trade with Japan, but never with success; and 


PLYMOUTH. 


| VIEW OF THE VESSELS COMPOSING THE JAPANESE SQUADRON. 


so far do they carry the matter of exclusion, 
that the vessels of foreign nations are not even 
allowed to anchor in the Japanese ports. The 
empire of Japan is said to include 3850 islands 
(including uninhabitable rocks), which embrace 
a territory of 122,720 square miles, and the pop- 
ulation is estimated at thirty millions. The ter- 
ritories of the empire, including the whole 
Archipelago of islands, extend from thirty to 
forty-one degrees of north latitude, and from 
129 to 143 east longitude. The temperature is 
said to be very uniform—the thermometer in 
summer never rising above ninety degrees, or 
falling in winter below thirty-five degrees. 
Japan is called by the natives Niphon 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 320. 
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CHAPTER IV.—{contixvep.] 

While lying there, her busy imagination con- 
jured up strange sounds, which probably had no 
foundation save in her own brain. She imag- 
ined she heard light footsteps in the room, walk- 
ing around and about her, the respiration of a 
human being near her, and sighing and sobbing 
like one in distress. 

Wearied out at length with her own wild 
phantasies, she sunk into a sound sleep. She 
was awakened late in the morning by Conly, 
‘who .was vainly endeavoring to gain admittance. 

Upon informing her that he came to bring her 
foot, she unfastened the door and allowed him 
to enter. He sat down what he had brought, 
and at the earnest request of Isadore took 
away the iron lamp to replenish it with oil, 
in order that she might not be left again in dark- 
ness on the following night. 

She partook sparingly of the refreshment 
which had been brought by Conly, and then sat 
down to read the manuscript. It was soon evi- 
dent that it was written at different periods, with- 
out much coherency, and under some strong ex- 
citement of feeling. There were often blanks 
where there should have been names. It com- 
menced thus : 

“He has taken me from my people; he has 
educated, clothed, and cared for me. What 
should I have been without him? I ask myself 
this question many times in a day, and shudder 
at the answer which comes up from the depths 
of my own soul. Alas! I should have been 
what those swarthy people are—a vagrant, a 
homeless girl, a shameless creature, a wretched 
wanderer up and down the hills and valleys. 
Right and wrong would have been confounded 
together, and I should not have been able to 
distinguish the one from the other. * * * 

“T saw some of my people to-day; they were 
tramping over the moor. I knew one of them, 
ani I turned away, trembling in every limb. * 
* * Ican read and write, and religious truths 
have been taught me. I owe it all to him! 
And why should I not love him? Why should 
not my heart beat faster when I hear his foot- 
step on the stairs? Is it a sin to love those who 
are kind to us ? * * * 

“The abbess tells me I am handsome. I did 
not believe it until told me so. Yester- 
day he praised me, and I was happy. He little 
suspects the interest with which I hang upon 
every word he utters. * * * He comes oft- 
ener than usual to see me. And sometimes he 
talks strangely. What can he mean? I dare 
not flatter myself that he loves me ; that would 
be too absurd. * * -* What have I heard ? 
Be still, my heart; beat less wildly! The lord 
of loves me; I heard it from his own lips. 
This happiness cannot last. * 

“ He telis me that I must keep all this a secret. 
The abbess must not know it. Of course I shall 
be very guarded in my actions. * * * * 
The monks Jook at me until I blush, when I 
meet them at the chapel: He tells me it is be- 
cause I am so fair. Some of the nuns are spite- 
fal towards me. Perhaps they have divined my 
secret. * * * JT have met my protector 
again. Ihave not denied that I love him. I 
fear that it is dangerous to see him. The dif- 
ference in rank is great—insurmountable ; why 
then should we meet? His language frightens 
me; and yet he is eloquent. . How sweetly he 
discourses of black eyes, glossy ringlets, and a 
face as fair as the virgin’s, and applies it all to 
me. Weak girl that lam! I listen with inex- 
pressible delight to his words. * *  Ishall 


sleep no more the sleep of innocence and peace 
My soul is darkened with the remembrance of a 
crime—the crime of loving one above my sta- 
tion. The mirror of my heart is sullied with 
the breath of an earthly love, when I should love 
only God and the saints. No more sweet 
dreams; no more fair hopes in the future. 
Would that I had never been taken from my 
people ; that were with me; but no, she 
would kill me. * * * * 

“The lord of —— is touched with my grief— 
moved to compassion by my tears. He promises 
to wed me. We are to be privately married ; I 
see a little gleam of happiness in the fature; 
visions of hope are — springing ” in my 
heart. * * 

“ We are wedded. "Teo witnesses were pres- 
ent. I am indeed blest beyond my deserts. To 
be the wife of ——! Is it not some delightful 
illusion? He warns me to be careful and not 
divulge the secret. I wonder why he does not 
take me to the castle and make me its mistress. 
What has he to fear? Is he not rich and pow- 
erful? But doubtless he knows what is best. 

* * 

“Occasionally a dark cloud steals over my 
spirit. I cannot forget my people. They are 
dear to me still. My heart leaps at the mention 
of their name ; but I fear them; for I have set at 
defiance their laws, and my life is forfeit to 
them. * * * The worst has come—all has 
been discovered. The abbess is dreadfully an- 
gry, and I am a prisoner in this room. Heaven 
alone knows what fate is in reserve for me. O 
for strength to bear my sorrows. * * * 


“ Where is ——?% Why does he not come to 
me? Why does he not confront the abbess 
boldly, and tell her I am his wife, lawfully wed- 
ded. A word from him would free me from this 
degradation, and yet he will not speak it. Who 
will receive and protect this germ of life that I 
bear in my bosom? I am watched. A dark 
cloud settles upon my spirit. Suspicions that 
make me miserable have taken possession of my 
mind. Where shall I seek rest—where find a 
place for my woes? I hear a still small voice 
speaking softly to my soul, and it says, ‘In the 
grave. And so young—to die so young! The 
abbess does not relent. No pity, no gentle 
words, no mercy, no one to love and visit me in 
my illness. He does not come to me, and I can- 
not escape from this prison. The abbess has 
taken away my child, and I know not what has 
been done with it. How happy to be with my 
people again and at liberty. I could sleep more 
peacefully beneath the green hedge-rows. * * * 
I must try to escape. I must search the room 
for secret springs and panels. I have heard there 
are such in the monastery.” * * * 

When Isadore had reached this portion of the 
manuscript, she heard footsteps, and hastily re- 
turned it to its place. The intruder proved to 
be Conly, who returned with the lamp. Dread- 
ing to learn the fate of the unknown nun, lest it 
should add to the dreariness of her own situa- 
tion, she did not read any more of the strange 
history during the day. 


CHAPTER V. 


HARDWICK—DUNALSTEIN AND HEPSEY. 


Hersey Herve was sitting solitary in her 
tent. Cora had started for the castle of Dunal- 
stein about two hours before. 

“The charm works well,” said the hag to her- 
self. “Jf the angel of the hour has been propi- 


tious, the language of the stars, and the prophecy 
of the spirits of ajr, of fire, and of water, is in a 
measure fulfilled. All my scheming and plan- 
ning, all my sleepless nights, all my inygeations 
will be rewarded ; for 

That which seems to be, is not, 

And that which was shall be forgot. 


Weak, but fair—loving, but unfit for our trade! 
Well, let it be so. Who speaks of pity? There 
is no such word with Hepsey Herne; the mean- 
ing is strange to her; her old heart knows it not. 
Let steel melt like ice, and the hard rocks be 
dissolved like salt, and then will the soul of the 
wise woman respond to the soft calls of com- 
passion.” 

Hepsey paused and looked fixedly at the fire, 
upon which various strange looking unguents 
were smoking. ‘She stirred them with a small 
iron rod, and cast into the crucibles some dark 
powders, which caused the contents to hiss and 
bubble, and)produced a profuse suffamigation. 
She went on with her soliloquy. 

“J shall triumph! I shall see him crushed, 
bruised, overwhelmed with grief and shame! 
Then I will scorn him, and laugh in bitter mock- 
ery of his doom. 


This riddle read, it shall be plain 

That gain is loss, and loss is gain. 
But they are not wise—they cannot read it, 
though it contains the secret of a life. No, no, 
no!” The sorceress stirred the unguents again, 
and laughed until she was hoarse. Her unearth- 
ly merriment was interrupted by the entry of the 
lord of Hardwick. 

“ How now, hag !” he exclaimed. 
you see to laugh at ?” 

“What do I see! Ha! ha! I see, lord of 
Hardwick, what you never can see till you go to 
your own place—down thre!” Hepsey pointed 
at the earth with her finger. 

“To my own place ¢” repeated Hardwick. 

“ Ay! down to—” 

“ Perdition,” added Hardwick, with a sneer. 

“ True, very true!” said the hag. “I knew it 
long ago.” 

“ And how did you know it, tawny mother ?” 

“I see forms and faces in empty air, where 
you see nothing. I hear voices and whisperings, 
and learn wisdom, where you would hear no 
sounds. I mark the signsof the times. I know 
the omens of good and evil. I regard times and 4 
seasons, and seize upon propitious moments. I 
am the mistress of a terrible art. I am what you 
can never be.” 

Hardwick drew back in awe. 

“But you cannot understand me. Speak, 
Hardwick, and tell me what you want.” 

“ Some of your deviltry,” he wees, breathing 
more freely. 

“ If report speaks truth, you’ve enough of your 
own,” said Hepsey, sarcastically. 

“T desire a medicament, in which lies hidden 
the spirit of some sleepy deity,” resumed Hard- 
wick. 

“ Demon, not deity,” muttered the sorceress. 

“Mind you, tawny mother, that I dé not wish 
a mixture in which there is death, but in which 
there is the genius of sleep.” 

have it,” said Hepsey. 

“ And will the person who has swallowed this 
drug remain conscious?” asked Hardwick. 

“Ay, perfectly conscious. And more: her 
consciousness will be rendered doubly acute. 
She will know all that transpires, and hear and 
comprehend all that is said.” 

“ And still be powerless ?” 

“ Asa child; not be able to move a finger. 

“ But it fills the mind of the eubject—” 

“ With unutterable horror.” 

“That is*bad. Can you not make some addi- 
tion to this drug so that it will awaken emotions 
less terrible ?” 

“Jmpossible; or if I could, it would cost a 
great price; for it could only be produced by 
arts which I dare not mention” 

*“T care nothing for the cost.” 

“ Who is it for?” 

“ For one you pever saw—one vie hates you 
and your people.” 

» Does she live near?” 

“ No, faraway towards London. She is proud, 
scornfal and wayward I would humble her— 
make her my wife without consulting her incli- 
nations.” 

“J understand ; you would finish the measure 
of your iniquities before you go down, down to 
your own place.” 

“The drug, tawny mother, the drag.” 

“ Here it is; it was concocted at midnight, on 


“ What do 


a lonely moor, where felons are buried. The 


three elements combined to make it powerful, 
and seven of the twelve signs were favorable. It 
is worth much gold, and can be had only for 
gold ; for it is thus ordered by the genius of the 
charm. Mingle but three drops with wine or 
water, and the effect is sure. limbs will 
cease to obey the commands of the will; but the 
cheek will not lose its color; the heart will beat, 
and the blood will flow on, and none of the 
senses will be locked up. The volitions only, 
will be controlled by the power of the drug?” 

Hardwick caught the vial containing the mix 
ture with trembling eagerness, and put gold pie- 
ces into the palm of Hepsey Herne. 

“Let Heaven judge between us, whose place 
will be deepest in the pit; she who prepares, or 
he who gives!” cried the witch, with a contempt- 
uous laugh. 

“Settle the matter to suit yourself, tawny 
mother ; it is nothing to me; I pay for what I 
get. You are sure this will work ?” 

“Tt cannot fail. When you have tried its 
virtues, come to me again. Now begone ; away 
out of my sight! I wish to look upon you no 
longer. You bring too many evil spirits with 
you Ha! ha!” 

“ Frantic hag!” muttered Hardwick, and con- 
cealing the precious drug about his person, he 
left the tent of the sorceress. 

For several hours the latter was busy with the 
unguents that were simmering over the fire. 
She was repeating a great deal of unintelligible 
jargon over the crucibles, when Dunalstein un- 
expectedly made his appearance. 

“ Are you here?” asked Hepsey, looking up in 
surprise. 

“Tt is none other,” was the reply. 

“Have you seen Cora ?” she asked, earnestly. 

“J met her on the road far beyond the castle.” 

“ Then she has disobeyed my commands. Did 
you suffePher to pass on?” 

“I did,” replied Dunalsteir, calmly. 

“You have done wrong!” exclaimed the hag, 
in a furious passion. “ You should have brought 
her back and restored her to me. You have 
mocked with unmeaning words.” 

“Woman,” said Dunalstein, solemnly, “the 
sight of that friendless girl recalls reminiscences 
which I wish to banish. I do not see her with- 
out emotions of which you can know nothing. 
I abandon forever my former purpose! See! I 
am advancing in life. Already there are gray 
hairs upon my temples. The thought of taking 
one so young, whose associations, tastes, and 
habits are so ditferent, and whose rank is so 
much below my own, and of making her my 
wife, was foolish and almost wicked. I will pur- 
sue the phantom no longer. When I saw her 
with you, so fair and ¥o innocent, I said to my- 
self, I will snatch her from her lowly condition ; 
I will educate, clothe, and care for her; I will 
elevate her to a level with myself—I will make 
her happy for life. People who formerly knew 
her shall forget her humble origin, and that she 
was the daughter of one like you.” 

“ And why do you draw back? Why do you 
shrink from the noble thought which stimulated 
you to aresolution so worthy of you?” 

“ Because I have seen her and talked with her. 
The past rises up in my heart when I see her, 
and something whispers in my ear, ‘ Beware— 
abandon your design—it is not pleasing in the 
sight of Heaven.’” 

“ Weak and changeful man! It is thus that 
your philanthropy is scattered to the four winds !” 
cried the hag, wildly. “ She is fair as the greatest 
lady in the land, and as for education, she can 
already read and write.” 

“ If you feel the interest in this maiden which 
you pretend to feel, why is it that you treat her 
with such severity? Why does she bear upon 
her person the marks of your cruelty? Before 
Heaven, I believe you hate her with an intense 
hatred. Strange woman! You are playing 
some deep game which I cannot understand.” 

“ | know that I am wild sometimes, and fran- 
tic; but it is anxiety for her that makes me so,” 
said the hag, in a whining voice. 

“ Why then do you presume to insult and de- 
grade her with a blow ?” ~ 

“ There are times when I am mad,” replied 
Hepsey, calling all her cunning to her aid. “*Tis 
then that I ill use her; but I shie hundred 
tears for every blow, when I come toInyself and 
find what I have done.” , 

“ Js this true?” asked Dunalstein. 

“Yes, I swear it by all the unseen age 
which do my bidding when my witch cauld 
is seethiog upon the fire at midnight. O, Lf 
I shall kill her some day in my madness! 
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is why I wish you to take her and care for her, 
and make her your wife.” 

“T would I could read your heart,” said Dun- 
alstein, thoughtfally. 

“ You are a good and noble lord,” added Hep- 
sey, with a fawning air. “I will prepare a charm 
for you, which shall protect you against all evil. 
Think of my child when you gohome. Do not 
let-her suffer, when the power of the evil spirit 
is upon her poor crazed mother.” 

* I will think of your words,” replied Dunal- 
stein, turning away. 

“ How shall I recover this poor girl, my lord !” 
asked Hepsey, concealing as much as possible 
the hidden malice that rankled in her heart. 

“ Let one of your young men mount a horse 
and ride after her. In a few hours she may be 
found and brought back to you. I will alsotake 

«some pains to learn the place of her flight.” 

“ Then away with you,” said Hepsey. “I will 
go and send Jeveph Abershaw after her.” 

Dunalstein tarried no longer, but walked to- 
wards the castle. The hag watched him as he 
ascended the bill. 

“Til trust none of ye!” she exclaimed. “Tl 
take my stick and tramp after her myself. She 
shall smart—she shall suffer for this. I can 
walk yet as fast as the best of our men; my 
strength is not abated. I will speak to Aber- 
shaw, and then I will take to the roads, and 
tramp till I find her, be it for a day, or a week, 
or a month, or a year, or a dozen years.” 

Joseph Abershaw was soon found, and though 
he had bat little relish for the business proposed 
to him by Hepsey, he disguised his real feelings, 
mounted his horse and left the encampment. 

Hepsey Herne took her stick, and shortly after 
his return to the castle, Dunalstein saw her tall 
figure moving swiftly in the direction which Cora 
had taken: We cannot divine the thoughts that 
passed through his mind as he looked on the 
strange woman. Perhaps some dim shadow of 
the future fell upon his spirit ; perhaps he heard 
a warning voice breathed by his better angel ; 
perhaps he thought of Cora; be it as it may, he 
turned from Hepsey Herne with a shudder, and 
ceased to gaze after her. 

It was now near dark. Dunalstein threw him- 
self into a chair and rang the bell. A stout 
serving man appeared in answer to the sum- 
mons. His age was probably somewhere be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty years. Jemmy 
Jacques was one of those persons but too often 
found, possessed of one idea, and oneonly. He 
was a believer in the hermetic art, signs, omens, 
wonders, and dreams. By some means he had 
obtained some of the writings of Albertus Mag- 
nus, Roger Bacon, Cornelius Agrippa, Zoroaster, 
Hermes, and Artemidorag the dreamer. 

How he had procured these rare works was a 
mystery, but doubtless by extraordinary effort. 
Jacques was rather too close a student to be a 
very useful servant; yet some of his peculiarities 
and eccentricities were so laughable, that Dun- 
alstein kept him in his service partly as a curi- 
osity, and would have been loth to part with 
him, notwithstanding his patience was often se- 
verely tried. 

“ Jacques,” said Dunalstein, “ when I ring the 
bell, it’s a sign that I want you, and you must 
stir yourself as though you had some life in you. 
And hark you, fellow! if I see any more of those 
confounded books in your hands, I'll discharge 
you. What have you got there ¢” 

“It's a werry profound book by Artemidoras 
the dreamer. You see, master, that I fell asleep 
about an hour ago, and had a werry remarkable 
dream.” 

“T'd like to catch you asleep in the day time, 
scoundrel. I'd give you something to remember, 
sir!” exclaimed Dunalstein. 

“Tt appears, according to Artemidoras (six- 
teenth page, second volume), that to dream of 
falling up stairs is a sure sign of sunthin’ as is a 
goin’ to happen.” 

“ Of being kicked down stairs by your master, 
perhaps.” 

“No; but a sign of some great calamity in- 
wolvin’ several indiwidual®.” 

“Bah!” said Dunalstein, impatiently. 

“ To dream of pickin’ your teeth with a poker 
or bayonet,” continued Jacques, reading from the 
book, “signifies unexpected rewerses, and strange 
discoveries, calculated to startle the mind. To 
dream of—” 

“Stop your nonsense,” said Danalstein. 
“ Where's yourgnistress ?” 

.“To dream of goin’ to@ea in a tub, is also 
unpropitious ; for it signifies plainly and beyond 
dispute, ,the dreamer is not prepared for 

wit will place.” 


“ Will you throw that book out of the window 
and call your mistress?” added Dunalstein, em- 
phaticaliy. 

“ Accordin’ to Trismegistus, Albertus Mag- 
nus, Bacofi and others, much can be learned by 
signs and omens, and by observing times and 
seasons ” 

“ Jacques, go for your mistress, or I'll break 
your head !” exclaimed Dunalstein, completely 
provoked. 

“Did you speak, master ?” 

“Speak! I’ve been speaking this half hour, 
you blockhead! Request Isadore to come to 
me.” 

“ She’s out—went two hours ago afoot and 
alone. It seems that Dr. Dee was quite an adept 
in the hermetic art, and werry skilful in magic. 
Accordin’ to—” 

“ Put up that book, or by all the saints in the 
calendar, I'll beat you till I beat some sense into 
you. Go and see if Isadore’ has retarned, and 
come back ‘directly and tell me whether she has 
or has not.” 

Dunalstein assumed a threatening attitude, 
and Jacques slowly leftthe room. He made his 
appearance after the lapse of ten minutes, saying 
that Isadore was not in the castle. 

“Tt is now dark,” said his master, “and it is 
not usual for her to be out after this hour, unat- 
tended. Bring me some wine, Jacques.” 

“To dream—” 

“ Wine, Jem!” 

“ Fourth page, first volume—” 

“ Confound you, go!” 

“ Yes, master.” 

The wine was placed before Dunalstein, and 
Jacques was ordered to be on the alert and in- 
form him of the fact, as soon as his daughter re- 
turned. Three quarters of an hour passed, and 
Jacques did not re-appear. Dunalstein grew 
uneasy and rang again. To his alarm Isadore 
had not returned. He sent immediately for her 
maid, but she could give him no information on 
the subject. She only knew that her mistress 


“left the castle three hours ago; since that time 


she had not seen her. 

Dunalstein ordered the servants to be sent in 
every direction in search of Isadore; and his 
fears for her safety momentarily increased. 

“I knew there would be rewerses,” said 


Jacques. 
“Go and saddle Hunter,” said his master. 


“Sach books are inwaluable treasures ; they 
tell us what to expect.” added Jacques. 

“Do they tell you to expect anything like 
that!” @xclaimed the exasperated Dunalstein, 
dealing him a blow upon the ear. 

“They tells us to expect rewerses,” said 
Jacques, rubbing the side of his head with phi- 
losophical patience. 

“Saddle Hunter instafitly!” The horse was 
saddled in due time and led into the court. 
While Dunalstein was in the act of mounting, 
Hardwick rode up to the castle. 

“ Have you seen Isadore ?” asked the former, 
anxiously. 

“Not today. That is my business here now. 
Is she not within ?” 

“She is not. She left the castle some three 
hours since, and has not returned. I am seri- 
ously alarmed for her-safety. I am going to 
search for her.” 

“T will go with you. Which direction did she 
take 

“T cannot learn. One of the servants says she 
went towards Forest Hill, and another asserts 
that he saw her walking in the direction of the 
oak dingle ” 

“Tl go in and go to sleep, and see what I 
can dream,” said Jacques. 

“ You had better bestir yourself to find your 
mistress,” said Hardwick, angrily. Dunalstein 
and his friend put spurs to their horses and rode 
away at a smart trot. 

“ T knew there would be rewerses,” muttered 
Jacques, as be walked slowly across the court, 
meditating oa the profound wisdom of Artemi- 
doras. 

“ We had better separate,” said Dunalstein, 
after they had ridden a short distance. 

“ It is well thought of,” replied Hardwick. {I 
will ride towards the oak dingle, and you had 
better go to Forest Hill; it is a favorite resort 
of hers. It is somewhat odd that Isadore will 
visit such a pjace. The country is full of va- 
grants, vagabonds and trampers. I saw her 
talking quite familiarly the other day with a 
Rommany chab (gipsy fellow). If I had my way, 
I'd whip the whole of them out of the country.” 

“I should hardly have the heart to do that,” 
observed Dunalstein. 


“Nonsense, my lord! I would worry them 
with dogs ; I would hang them up like pirates ; 
the oak trees should groan and bend beneath 
their weight.” 

“ You like them not, my lord of Hardwick.” 

“There is nothing I hold in half the abhor- 
rence. Just think. if you please, of their vaga- 
bond habits. Why, they will steal the hat off 
your head, your coat off your back, your purse 
from your hand, your watch from your pocket. 
And their thousand and one tricks! And their 
assurance! Their bare-faced impudence also !” 
By the way, I now recollect seeing a sus- 
picious looking fellow lurking about the castle. 
Let me see; it was not long ago that I saw him 
follow her nearly to your own gate.” 

“This must be looked to; but let us not waste 
time. I will ride to Forest Hill with all speed. 
If you gain any intelligence of Isadore, await me 
at the castle.” 

Hardwick rode away at a rapid rate for a 
short distance When he could no longer hear 
the sound of Dunalstein’s horse’s feet clattering 
upon the flinty rocks, he slackened his speed 
and permitted his steed to go at his own pace. 


CHAPTER VL 


THE HORSEMAN—THE MONK. 


Jack Lynp walked towards Glenburn, stimu- 
lated, as the reader is aware, by a very praise- 
worthy motive. As he pursued his way, he could 
not help thinking of the lonely and unhappy girl 
he had befiiended. 

“She is so fair,” said Jack, “so meek and so 
trusting, that I’ll be stunned if I can help liking 
her. Then she has such a taking way of look- 
ing up into one’s eyes, that it makes one feel 
queer like—jest.as though he wanted to be her 
dog, or her servant, so as to be allers near her. 
And she was so glad and looked so happy when 
I told her I would be her friend ; jest as though 
she never had a friend in all her life! If my 
eyes didn’t feel as though there was goin’ to be 
a shower, they never felt watery since I set on 
my mother’s knee. Yes, I'll do it; Ill be her 
fightin’ man. and a reg'lar father toher. I know 
I can find some spot of airth where nobody can 
find us; and if anybody meddles or makes, let 
’em look out for stunners.” 

As Jack finished his soliloquy, he ‘shook his 
fist energetically, and appeared happier for it. 
He was going on at « very fast walk, filled with 
reflections of a similar nature to those to which 
he had given utterance, when he was overtaken 
by a man on horseback. The rider was a person 
in the prime of life. He rode with a careless 
grace which bespoke the accomplished horse- 
man. The animal which he bestrode was black 
as jet, and of extraordinary size. The horseman 
was dressed in black. His face was by no means 
an ordinary one, but strongly marked and ex- 
pressive. 

“Ts this the road to Glenburn?” he asked. 

“If anybody tells you it isn’t, you’d better not 
believe ’em,” said Jack. 

“ How far might it be?” continued the horse- 
man, eyeing the pedestrian closely. 

“Jest what it is¢ no more nor no less,” replied 
Jack. 

“ A dozen miles, perhaps,” said the horseman, 
with a smile. 

‘* Thereabouts,” answered Jack. 

“ You're a stout built, active looking fellow,” 
remarked the stranger, good naturedly. 

“ ]’m jest as nature formed me,” Jack rejoined. 

“ Certainly ; quite right ; you couldn't be oth- 
erwise. What’s your calling, if I may be so 
bold?” added the stranger, with much noncha- 
lance 

“Do you see these here things?” asked Jack 
Lynd, holding up his two large fists. 

“Very distinctly,” replied the horseman. 
“They resemble two hands doubled up, which 
make two fists.” , 

“ Them are the roots and branches of my pro- 
fession, sir; them constitute my stock in trade ; 
and if you want to negociate an exchange, you 
can do it on the spot.” 

“ Rather in the bruising line,” remarked the 
stranger, with the same sang fi oid that had char- 
acterized him from the first. 

“ Where are you going now ?” 

“ Did you ever have a reg’lar stunner ?” asked 
Jack, squinting at the horseman in a very curi- 
ous manner. 

“ Perhaps so, and perhaps not,” was the care- 
less reply. 

“You're in a fair way to get one.” 

“ What is your name ?” 


Jack Lynd doubled his fist, but a peculiar twin- 
kle in the stranger’s eye prevented him from 
striking. 

“ Here’s yer chance to make brass kettles,” he 
muttered. A sudden thought occurred to him. 
“Where are you from? where are you goin’! 
what's your name? what’s your business? how 
old are you ®” he asked. 

The stranger laughed. “I'll be more cour- 
teous than you, my friend. I am from no where 
in particular, and have no particular business. 
Sometimes I am called by one name, and some- 
times by another. You can call me Raymond, 
if you choose. As to my age, I have forgotten 
it. There, I have answered all your questions.” 

“You seem to be nobody in particular,” said 
Jack. “ But it’s quite « different thing with me. 
I am jest the rewerse; it’s a word and a blow, 
and the blow comes first. “It’s my natur, aud 
I adwise you to govern yourself accordingly,” 

“T like such a disposition as that,” replied the” 
stranger. “ What is a man good for who is not 
handy with his mawlers? Come, be good na- 
tured ; take a drink from my bottle.” 

Jack Lynd could not find it in his heart to re- 
sist such an invitation. After drinking he grew 
more companionable, and walked on by the side 
of Raymond, talking quite familiarly. His pleas- 
ing and easy manners soon dispelled all Jack’s 
uneasiness, and he grew confidential. Before 
they had gone many miles, Raymond knew the 
object of his journey, and had a very good know- 
ledge of his character. 

“ You listened by a hedge and heard the rob- 
bers planning this robbery, I think you said,” 
remarked Raymond. 

“ A rayther different kind of person from what 
I am heered it,” rejoined Jack 

“ A man you could rely upon, probably ?” 

“T never said it was a man, sir. It was one 
as you don’t know nothin’ about; a pretty, inno- 
cent girl, as aint got no friends, and nobody to 
care for her.” 

“ Nobody to care for her,” repeated Raymond, 
musingly. 

“Not a soul, except me.” said Jack. 

“ And you care for her ?” 

“Tl fight for her as long as I can swing my 
mawlers ” 

“ And who cares for you ?” 

“ Not a soul on airth.” 

Raymond made no reply, but rod® on lost in 
thought. 

“You have no trade, no calling, no profes- 
sion?” he added, at length. 

“ Knockin’ and stunnin’ is my trade, calling, 
and perfession,” responded Jack 

“ And yet you contrive to live ¢” 

“T live when I can find a little sunthin’ to do 
in my line; but I only stay when I can’t. You'd 
put me under a werry great obligation, sir, if 
you'd only jest get off and exchange a few knocks 
with me.” 

Raymond smilingly declined the honor. 

“JT shall reach Glenburn castle long before 
you do,” he observed, “and I will save you the 
trouble of going there. I will call and inform 
the lord of Glenburn of the intended robbery.” 

Without waiting to hear Jack’s reply, Ray- 
mond touched his black steed lightly with the 
spur, and swept away like the wind, leaping 
hedges and ditches in a manner that was won- 
derful Jack Lynd stood stili and gazed after 
him as he dashed on like a tornado. 

“ Yes,” he said to himself, “sure enough, he 
will reach Glenburn before [ do, if he keeps on 
at that pace. He rides like a madman, or a 
gipsy. Why should I go further? He will 
warn Glenburn, and, as he said, save me the 
trouble. There is nothing to hinder me from 
going back to the monastery. 

Jack turned to retrace his steps; as he did so, 
Raymond arose in his stirrups and looked back. 
The former walked some distance in the oppo- 
site direction ; but he did not feel atease. There 
was an inward moniter within him that told him 
he was doing wrong. Beside, he began to expe- 
rience strange sensations His head whirled 
with dizziness; a dimness crept over his eyes ; 
his limbs grew weak and trembled, and he felt a 

deadly faintness at thestomach. He saw agreen 
meadow with a brook running through it, and 
staggering towards it, he sat down upon the grass. 

* 1m gone for!” he exclaimed. “ I’shan’t never 
use these here things no more,” he added, look- 
ing at his fists. “Im full of pison. Yes, I'm 


goin’ ; but if I could only have a bit of skrimmage 
afore Melose up my airthly coarse, it would kind 
’ smooth down the roughness of the road.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED } 
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PISTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 

The accompanying sketch represents the city 
of Galveston, [exas, one of the most important 
of the cities of this great State. Texas is spoken 
of as greatly varying in its scenery ; the climate 
is delighiful and salabrious; the prairies ex- 
tremely vast, but plentifully supplied with im- 
mense flocks of wild animals and wandering In- 
dians, who, notwithstanding the attempts to civ- 
ilize them, still retain many of their primitive 
qualities in life and manners. Texas is amply 
supplied with fruits and garden products. The 
climate of the lowlands is too warm for the ap- 
ple, but almost every other fruit of temperate 
climates comes to perfection. 
Peaches, melons, figs, oranges, 
lemons, pineapples, dates, olives, 
&c, may be grown in different 
localities with little cost. Grapes 
are abundant; and being free 
from the “ foxy ” flavor common 
to the grapes of most parts of 
America, very tolerable wine 
has been made from them. Va- 
nilla, indigo, sarsaparilla, and a 
large variety of dyeing and me- 
dicinal shrubs and plants are in- 
digenous; and on all the river- 
bottoms is an undergrowth of 
cane, so thick as to be almost 
impervious. Along the water- 
courses also, and near the sea, 
the larger trees are sometimes 
wreathed with Spanish moss, 
which serves both for fodder and 
for the manufacture of cheap 
bedding, &c. The flora of Texas 
is peculiarly rich and copious. 
Cotton is the great agricultural 
staple of the State, and it is af- 
firmed, and perhaps truly, that 
it is very decidedly superior, as 
a cotton-growing country. to the 
other districts in the United 
States; producing a greater 
quantity of cotton per acre, and 
of a longer and finer staple. 
The best of the long-stapled 
eotton is prodyced ip the low 
alluvial and the ghort-sta- 
pled on the rolling or undulat- 
ing lands. According to Mr, 
Iken, whose statements, how- 
ever, -we do not presume to 
guarantee, the advantage of the 
cotton planter in Texas over the 
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planter in the other States consists in the fol- 
lowing particulars: ‘He has cheaper land, a 
larger crop, a better staple, an earlier season to 
plant, and therefore to pick; likewise a longer 
season for the latter precarious operation prior 
to the rains and frosts doing injury; by the su- 

rior facilities for raising stock, he can feed his 
aborers about 50 per cent cheaper than in the 
other States.’ Cotton planting begins in Feb- 
yuary, and picking in June. The latter employ- 
ment is an easy and profitable occupation for 
women and children. Texas cotton has been 
for several years past shipped direct to Liver- 
pool in British bottoms. The grains chiefly cul- 


tivated are maize and wheat. The average 

of the former, on good ground, is from 450 to 60 
bushels per acre ; but 75 bushels are said to be 
frequently obtained, and two crops may be gath- 
ered in the year, the first being usually planted 
in February, and the second late in June. Rye, 
barley, oats, &c., are suited to the upper country, 
and rice near the river estuaries; but small 
quantities only of these grains have hitherto been 
raised. The sugar-cane is also said to attain 
to greater perfection than on the Mississippi; 
and Mr. Kennedy states that the produce on a 
small plantation, despite the waste arising from 
very imperfect machinery, has averaged about 
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3500 Ibs. to the acre. The mulberry grows vig- 
orously, and the raising silkwerms 
has already, we are assured, been successful ; and 
common and sweet potatoes are said, like every- 
thing else in this fortunate land, to attain to 
pérfection! The rearing of live stock has, how- 
ever, been long the principal and favorite occu- 
pation of the Texas settlers, and many of the 
prairies are covered with a valuable breed of 
oxen, which scarcely require, and certainly do 
not receive, much more care or attention than 
the prairie deer. Vast herds of buffaloes and 
wild horses wander over the prairies, and deer 
are everywhere abundant. Bears, cougars, pan- 
thers, peccaries, wolves, foxes, 
raccoons, &c., are common ; and 
most of the planters are obliged 
to keep packs of large and pow- 
erful dogs to vent the de- 
struction of their stock. Most 
of the birds known in the other 
States are common in Texas, 
and the bays, &c., abound with 
fish of excellent quality, beds of 
good oysters, and other testacen. 
Alligators of 16 feet in length 
are sometimes met with in the 
rivers, particularly Red river 
and its tributaries; turtles, tor- 
toises, &., in the estuaries. 
There are several venomous ser- 
pents, and, as in all other warm 
countries, musquitoes and other 
insect plagues arecommon. In 
many parts of the rolling prairie 
region, coal of a superior quality 
and iron ore have been found ; 
and it ‘has been supposed, that 
beds of these valuable minerals 
extend over a great part of the 
country. Silver mines were 
wrought towards Santa Fe, in 
the northwest, till the works 
were destroyed by the Caman- 
che Indians. Nitre abounds in 
the east; salt is obtained from 
numerous lakes and springs; 
and bitumen in several places. 
Granite, limestone, gypsum, &., 
tin the low 
alluvial region. geograph- 
ical position of Texas is oak: 
nently favorable to the growth 
and extension of 
its rivers render access from the 
interior to the coast easy. 
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HONG KONG, CHINA. 

Week before last we gave a series of 
Chinese pictures, which were much liked, 
and herewith we present a picture of the 
city of Hong Kong, China. There is no 
more peculiar nation ou earth than the 
rat-eating, tea-drinking, pig-tailed inhabi- 
tants of this far off country. It is well 
known that Hong Kong is one of the 
Chinese ports where Europeans are per- 

- mitted to reside, and our most reliable 
information is derived from the foreigners 
who have thus settled down among them, 
and studied their character, habits and 
institutions. Whatever may be the ac- 
taal antiquity of the Chinese people, no 
doubt seems now to exist of their having 
been the authors of what are justly con- 
sidered in Europe as three of the most 
important inventions or discoveries of 
modern times: the art of block-printing, 
the composition of gunpowder, and the 
magnetic compass. To these may be 
added two very remarkable manufactures, 
of which they were unquestionably the 
first inventors, those of silk and porcelain. 
It is curious to contrast inventions of 
such high utility and importance with the 
very small progress which the Chinese 
have made in the sciences, as astronomy, 
geography, and mathematiés, for which 
they were not ashamed to be indebted to 
the Europcan missionaries. With regard 
to the fine arts, the Chinese have not 
made much progress. In painting, their 
colors are beautiful, but their perspective 
is very erroncous. In music, their instru- 
ments are numerous, consisting of ditfer- 
ent species of lutes and guitars, flutes and other 
wind instruments, an harmonicon of wires, 
touched with two slender slips of bamboo, bells 
and pieces of sonorous metal, drums, and a sort 
of clarinet, which emits as nearly as possible 
the tones of the Scottish bagpipe. In respect to 
the mechanical ingenuity of the Chinese people, 
no nation is without some mementos of their 
wonderful skill. When, some few years since, 
what was called the Chinese Collection was on 
exhibition in England, brought thither in a real 
Chinese junk, it justly excited the wondering 
astonishment of the civilized Britons. The 
Londoners and the visitors to London flocked in 
thousands to witness the display, and we believe 
the general tendency of the spectacle was to 
raise the character of the Chinese in the estima- 
tion of those who had before known so little of 
them. How wonderfully exact were the models 
of all the manufacturing processes! How life- 
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like were many of the scenes, representing me- 
chanics in their accustomed dresses, pursuing 
their accustomed avocations, with their accus- 
tomed tools, on the accustomed material! The 
ivory carvings, the inlayings, the turned work, 
the japan-work, the basket-work, the jewelry, 
the cutlery, the silks, the cottons, the nankeens, 
the shoes, the hats, the tools, the implements 
and instruments, the weapons—all were there, 
and all gave a most interesting insight into the 
industrial genius of that remarkable people. As 
a manufacturing people, the Chinese are highly 
distinguished ; the fabric of porcelain originated 
entirely with them; and though the forms of 
their articles will not bear a comparison with 
those of the classic ages of antiquity again 
brought into use in modern Loe the fabric is 
excellent, and the colors inimitable. The art of 
spinning silk was also given to the western world 
by the Chinese; and that light cotton stuff we 


call nankeen derives its name from the ancient 
capital of China. The lacquered ware, though 
eclipsed by that of Japan, is very beautiful; but 
it is in the minute arts of carving and inlaying 
that the Chinese excel. The articles brought 
here in mother of-pearl and ivory are too well 
known to need description. Gunpowder, though 
a Chinese invention, is manufactured only on a 


‘small scale, and is exceedingly bad; which, in- 


deed, could hardly be otherwise, as it is a part 
of the soldier’s employment to make his own 
gunpowder. Paper is also a Chinese invention, 
and seems to have been first manufactured A. D. 
95. The materials used in making it are very 
various. It is thin, silky, and very absorbent of 
ink. Chinese books are printed only on one 
side the leaf. The government is jealous of 
everything new; but the people discover no Jack 
of genius to conceive, or of dexterity to execute. 
Their talent fur imitation is well known. Dur- 
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ing the course of the present century, a 
Chinese sailor. who went to England ia 
an Indiaman, frequented a manufactory 
in Southwark where Prussian blue was 
prepard; and havirg made himself mas- 
ter of the process, without exciting the 
suspicion, or attracting the notice of any 
one, he established, on his return home, a 
similar work ; and so well has it succeed- 
«d, that the whole empire is now supplied 
with native Prussian blue, whereas it was 
formerly wholly imported. 

The Chinese are famous for their in- 
dustry. Of the immense territory they 
inhabit, there is scarcely a rood of arable 
ground that is not assiduously cultivated ; 
aed such importance do they attach to 
agriculture, that once a year the sovereign 
of the Celestial Empire—so seldom seen 
in public—exhibits himself holding a 
plough. Bat it is the misfortune of the 
Chinese that their patieut, enduring in- 
dustry is allowed to usurp the place of in- 
genuity and science. Their farming in- 
struments are of the most primitive kind, 
their ploughs being inferior to the very 
worst of ours. Owing to the smallness 
of the farms, there is no room for the 
subdivision of employments: and agri- 
culture, as a science, is but little ad vanced 
in China. But thev accomplish all that 
can be effected by the most persevering 
industry. They spure no pains in the 
collection and p-eparation of manure, 
and they are superior to every other peo- 
ple in the irrigating of land. By the aid 
of chain-pumps, they draw water from 
the numerous canals and rivers, while the 
highest mountains are cut into terraces so con- 
structed as to retain the requisite quantity of 
water, and to allow what is superfluous to pass 
off; by these means, and a good system of ma- 
nuring, they are able, in many parts, to produce 
two crops a year, without intermission. But 
notwithstanding their remarkable industry and 
economy, the bulk of the population have usu- 
ally so little to spare that the failure of a crop. 
never fails to involve them in the extremity of 
want, and it frequently occasions the death of 
vast numbers, and the committal of all sorts of 
outrages. There can, in fact, be no real securi- 
ty for a country at all approaching to the con- 
dition of China, unless the food of the people in 
ordinary circumstances be such as to. permit of 
their retrenching in adverse seasons, and coun- 
tervailing the deficiency of the crops by increased 
economy, which, as they are completely without 
the ability to retrench, they cannot do. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A DREAM. 


BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 
1 dream of all things lovely, 
Of all th‘ags pure and bright; 
A thousand forms are flashing 
In fancy’s magic light. 
I dream of a green wildwood, 
Where softest breezes blow, 
Where gushing waters ripple, 
And murmer sweet and lew. 


1 dream of light, free witdbirds, 
A light-winged, fairy throng ; 
Flashing in their wondrous beauty, 
Gushing ever forth in song. 
A green dell in the forest, 
A cottage wreathed with vines ; 
With green boughs bending o’er it, 
And agaim my spirit pines - 


To hear the lulling music, 
Of a stream that murmurs there ; 

Mingling with the gentle wind-tones, 
Music through the semny air. 

I dream of some vast mountain, 
That lifts its brow of snow, 

Yo mingle with the storm-clouds, 
While sammer smiles below. 


A calm lake, girt with wild rocks, 
Or green fields g down ; 
And crystal wa washing 
Its sands of silvery brown. 
A dark and rolling river, 
That sweepeth on its way, 
Glorious in its solemn grandeur, 
Its wild waves wreathed with spray. 


I dream of all things lovely, 
Of all things pure and bright ; 
Glorious forms are ever flashing, 
Im faney’s magic light. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FORWARD FOUR: 


THE DUPLICATE WEDDING. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mexico was captured! The flag of our 
Union, with its bright stars and broad folds, 
floated in triumph over the halls of the Monte- 
zumas. The gallant troops, who fought at 
Buena Vista and at Chapultepec, occupied the 
proud palaces left by those whose ancestors had 
served under Fernando Cortez! 

Captain Stuart, who is thus first introduced to 
our readers, was’ one of the bravest officers in 
the brigade of volunteers, commanded by the 
impetuous Quitman, and was among the fore- 
most who scaled the castled crags of Chapulte- 
pec. But at the time when our story commences 
—about a fortnight after the Americans marched 
into Mexico—the gallant volunteer found him- 
self rather unpleasantly situated. Indeed, his 
pecuniary position was so directly opposite to 
the flourishing fortune of his country’s arms, 
that, in opposition to a thousand inconveniences, 
it only presented one certainty—it could not be 
any worse. Not only had he spent his last dol- 
lar, but his dress-sword, revolvers, camp-chest, 
and every other possession were gone. The fact 
was (although we dislike to record it), that Capt. 
Stuart had a passion for playing cards, apd just 
then, poor fellow, he had been parti ~un- 
lucky. 

By way of,fonsolation, and perchance with a 
business-like eye to her fortune, Captain Stuart 
now fell in love—desperately in love—with 
Madame Lurine, the widow of a worthy and 
wealthy French merchant. She was a charming 
Parisian brunette, and was a great favorite with 
the American officers, one of whom, of French 
descent, soon claimed her as a cousin. Nay, he 
had his baggage carried to her house, and in- 
stalled himself almost by force. Scores envied 
him, and although he had not previously been 
very popular, every one who had ever been in- 
troduced to Major Sauzet now called on him— 
at Madame Lurine’s. 

Captain Stuart, less fortunate, had to content 
himself with a scantily furnished room in the 
barrack, where his regiment was quartered. It 
was amply large, for, gs we have already stated, 
the wardrobe and equipage of the captain was 
scanty enough, but, so gtrict were the orders, 
there was no place for his faithful servant—he 
could not even spread his blanket upon the floor. 
This was vexatious to’the captain, for old Fred 
(Fredericus he called himself), less ungrateful 
than fortune, had on adhered to his mas- 


ter, serving him with that devotion, mingled 
with respectful mentorship, peculiar to the “old 
Virginny nigger.” At last, with some difficulty, 
Captain Stuart found quarters for his retainer, 
in a neighboring house, occupied by a portion 
of the commissary department. One of the 
officers had brought his daughter with him, and 
he was glad to have the trusty African sleep in 
a small closet, opposite the door of her room. 
Between the chamber of Miss Archer and old 
Fred’s closet ran an entry, which led out upon a 
balcony overhanging the street, and not more 
than ten feet from the pavement. 

Captain Stuart and Madame Lurinc, Major 
Sauzet and Miss Archer. We have “placed the 


couples,” and will now commence. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was the evening previous to Madame Lu- 
rine’s birthday, and Captain Jack Stuart was in 
bad humor, as he paced to and fro in his cham- 
ber, muttering between his teeth, “ Confusion to 
the cards! Every one who knows dear Emelie, 
will carry her a birthday present, for it is the 
custom of her country. And then that old 
scamp Sauzet reminded me of it in her presence ! 
How that fan I saw at Harwood’s would have 
made her bright eyes gleam with joy! But 
what does old Fred care. Who ever had such 
aservant? If he was only a rascal, a thief, a 
liar, a scoundrel, then I could kick him out of 
doors! Kick him! [and here the gallant cap- 
tain, in his anger, let fly his booted foot against 
a chair, sending that useful article of furniture 
across the room in subdivision.] - But that 
would never do. My father would disinherit 
me, and my comrades abuse me. I had rather 
desert and enlist under Santa Anna, or forge 
quarter-master’s drafts. Was ever a man so 
annoyed ?” 

A quiet knock at the door interrupted this 
original monologue ; and the dissatisfied master 
—the first we ever heard of who found fault with 
aservant for being honest—halted, and called out: 

“Who's there?” 

“ Me,” was the reply from without. 

This vague pronoun, which is usyally heard in 
such cases, takes the place of a name whichean- 
not always be guessed, and of which’ we are 
ignorant thus far; but the voice was familiar 
to Captain Jack, for he at once opened the door, 
saying : 

“Come in, Mr. Harwood—that is, if you have 
not bought some more of my due bills, in which 
case, as I gave them for ‘ poker, I must pay in 
‘ tongs 9°79 

“ Ha, ha! captain. Always facetious,” replied 
the new comer, in a soft yet hissing voice, as he 
cringingly bowed low. Harwood was a broker. 
note shaver, purchaser of everything, hanger on 
of the army, and ever ready, with vampire-like 
cupidity, to fasten upon any officer’s resources, 
or to furnish a sutler with well watered whiskey. 
He was a middle-sized man, with dark red hair, 
straggling whiskers and a repelling countenance, 
the cunning imperfectly concealed by a bland 
deferential smile, and a sycophantic air. Carefully 
extinguishing the candle in his lantern, he con- 
tinued: “But I have no demands against you, 
unless you will buy the fan you saw this morn- 
ing, and as every one else who visits Madame 
Lurine has purchased some jewelry or other 
present for her, I thought you must be on duty, 
and so have brought the fan.” 

“ You have not sold it, then?” remarked the 
captain, in a tone calculated to show that he 
thought it would have been disposed of, had it 
been liked. 

The crafty dealer evidently understood the re- 
mark as was intended, for he replied : 

“No; I have not sold it, because I kept it for 
you, captain, otherwise it would have been gone 
long ago. One of General Worth’s staff almost 
quarrelled with me for it.” ; 

“Let him have it, then; I can’t buy it.” 

“ Well—if you refuse to purchase it—but it’s 
the handsomest fan in all Mexico. It was im- 
ported from Spain for Santa Anna’s young wife, 
and Madame Lurine could display its beautiful 
paimiings and gem-incrusted handle to pei fec- 
tion. Besides, it’s cheap—dog cheap.” 

“I don’t say it’s not; but—” 

“Can my New Orleans correspondent have 
deceived me?” muttered Harwood, in a low 
tone. Then raising his voice, he addressed the 
captain: “But you have, doubtless, purchased 
something else more valuable *” 

“Not a thing.” 

“T can’t understand this,” said the broker to 
himself. And shaking his head in doubt, he lit 


the candle in his lantern, bowed, and moved to- 
wards the door. 

“Before you go,” said the captain, “admit 
that, with your large nose, you can scent out 
money as a hound can venison. For you never 
would have come here to-night, had )ou not 
learned that I received a draft of two hundred 
dollars from New Orleans this morning.” 

“'Two hundred dollars!” exclaimed Harwood, 
with hypocritical astonisment. Then extinguish- 
ing his candle again, he said to himself: “He 
has it, after all. Two hundred dollars!” repeat- 
ed the broker. “And yet you refuse to pur- 
chase, at half its value, for half of that sum, such 
a unique present. Just look at it” (and pulling 
a long box from his capacious coat-pocket, he 
took out the fan); “did you ever see its equal ? 
But, after all, you don’t seem to fancy it.” 

* But I do.” 

“Do you consider it dear?” 

“I don’t say that it is.” 

“Tt’s a bargain, then.” 

* Yon say so.” 

“Well, thén, captain, give mé the hundred 
dollars, and the fan is yours.” 

“ A hundred dollars! If I but had the mo- 
ney !” stammered the captain. 

* Bat,” said Harwood, “you just now admit- 
ted that you had received two hundred this 
morning. I don’t understand you.” 

“ Yes; I received a draft for two hundred dol- 
lars from my Uncle James, who, as you know, 
is as wealthy and as rigid a disciple of Fox as 
ever wore a broad brim.” 

“To be sure ; every one who goes on ’change 
at New Orleans, knows Quaker Stuart; but the 
money—perhaps it was not for you?” 

“Yes; it was for me.” 

“You have been to some faro-bank, or poker- 
table ?” 

“Not I; I wish I had.” 

“You have been robbed ?” 

“Not of a copper.” 

“Can it be possible,” and Harwood incredu- 
lously weighed each word, “that you have paid 
any debts ?” 

“That question, Harwood, is too absurd. No 
gentleman ever pays a man who duns him, and 
creditors are sadly prene to dunning.” 

“Then I give it up!” And the broker, cross- 
ing his arms, looked with eager curiosity at the 
captain for a moment, then continued: “AndI 
will again say good-night.” 

“ Stop,” said the captain. “You do not now 
comprehend the enigma ; but the answer is plain. 
Read this letter ;” and he handed a precise look- 
ing epistle to the inquisitive Shylock, who, after 
glancing at the signature, read : 


“ New Orleans, ninth month, first day. 
Nersew :—Although I am op- 
posed to the war, I am rejoiced to see by the 
papers that thou hast obeyed orders, and fought 
gallantly. But evil reports reach me as to thy 
morals, and I fear that thou hast engaged in 
games of chance, to the injury of thy fortunes. 
Money, my nephew, is the root of all evil, and 
thou shouldst not force it from thee, lest the 
evil remain. I cannot, opposed as I am to war- 
fare, send thee pecuniary supplies; and were I 
to send them, thou mightest abuse them; but I 
enclose a draft for two hundred dollars, which 
thou must collect, and pay over to thy trusty 
and peaceful servant, Fredericus, with strict 
orders to apply it to thy neede, and to retain it 
for such emergencies alone. Hoping that thou 
wilt come out from the fighting men, but that, if 

thou dost remain, thou wilt combat valiantly, 

“TI am, beloved nephew, thy uncle, verily, 

“James Stuart.” 


“What a letter; and so business-like,” said 
Harwood, as he finished reading it. “But, of 
coursé, old Fred will relinquish the ¢ash ?” 

“ Not a dime !” 

“ And does your servant rule you? Kick the 
snow-ball into his senses !” 

“Gently, friend Harwood. Fred is an old 
family servant, set free by my father for having, 
at the risk of his own life, saved me from being 
drowned when a boy. To abuse him would be 
an unpardonable crime; he wont give up the 
money ; and so, you see, unless you Will credit—” 

Harwood, all at once, was déaf.” At any rate, 
he pretended not to hear Captain Jack, and 
exclaimed : 

“ Well, I little thought that any officer in the 
Georgia volunteers was under the guardianship 
of a free negro.” 

Stuart bit his lip with rage, and nothing buta 
desire to possess the fan kept him from propel- 


— 
ling the broker down stairs, without ceremony. 
All at once an idea flashed across his mind—a 
daring idea, surely, for his eye flashed, and he 
convulsively clenched his hand. 

“ Harwood,” said he, “I know you will not 
sell me that fan on credit, but I have one favor 
to ask you.” 

“ Well,” tartly replied the breker, again light- 
ing his lantern. 

“ Keep the fan until to-morrow morning. I 
somewhat expect some funds that I can call my 
own, and if they arrive, I can purchase the fan.” 

“As it is you, I will not sell it until ten 
o'clock.” 

“Thanks. Before that hour I hope to claim 
it.” 

* And plank down the C ?” 

“Every dollar.” 

“ Good-night, then, captain, I hope to see you 
f the morning.” 

“Good-night. I shall be there.” 


CHAPTER III. 


No sooner had Harwood left, than Captain 
Stuart opened an army chest, belonging to his 
regiment, which he had appropriated as a table, 
and took from it coil of halyard rope. Jack 
Stuart’s father owned a yacht, and the captain 
had passed enough of his boyhood on the water 
to acquire all the mysteries of splicing, reeving 
knotting ; so, after a busy hour, he had con- 
structed a serviceable rope ladder. Putting it, 
with some other matters, into a handkerchief, he 
buckled on his sword, and sallied down stairs. 
Obtaining the watchword and the countersign 
from the regimental officer of the night, under 
pretence that he wished to see a wounded com- 
rade who was quartered in another part of the 
city, he wrapped his cloak about him, and went 
out into the street. It was a dark, rainy night, 
and all was as still as the grave; but ere he had 
walked many steps, he saw a light approaching. 
Turning into an alley, he remained silent. It 
was the “grand rounds,” preceded by a Jantern 
bearer, but none of the party espied the captain ; 
and when their footsteps had died away in the 
distance, he resumed his walk. 

In a few moments he reached the house tem- 
porarily inhabited by Col. Archer, and after 
listening attentively, satisfied himself that all 
was quiet within, and that no one was stirring 
without. Who, that could avoid it, would ex- 
pose themselves to such a pelting storm ? 

Opening his bundle, the captain took out a 
ball of twine, to one end of which a bullet was 
attached, and threw it over the balcony in front 
of the house. The first attempt was unsuccess- 
ful, but on the second trial, the bullet crossed 
the bars of the balcony, and fell to the ground. 
With this string, the captain hauled over a 
cord, and next his rope ladder. It was rather 
unsafe, but Jack Stuart was never afraid, and 
soon scaled the balcony. Then, opening the 
sash-door, he entered the passage, and paced it, 
with cat like tread, until he reached the door of 
old Fred’s sleeping place. Within was heard a 
rumblivg, miniature thunder, which was fami- 
liar to the listener’s ear. 

The door was purposely ajar, as old Fred was 
ostensibly guarding Miss Archer, who (as we 
have before stated) occupied a room on the other 
side of the passage. Butat the present time, he 
was so securely locked in the arms of Morphcus, 
that his master entered without hesitation. Then, 
moving quietly, he soon found the knapsack 
wherein was the treasure. 

At that moment, the sleeper muttered : “Two 
hundred dollars—-just in time—no, no, Massa 
Jack !—must hold on to de cash!” And then 
he snored again. 

“He dreams!” thought the captain, with a 
long breath, as if a heavy weight was removed 
from his chest. “False alarm!” Then, with 
stealthy quiet, he opened the knapsack, took out 
the bag of silver dollars, placed a similar bag, 
filled with pebbles, in its stead, and retraced his 
steps. For the first time in his life, the captain 
trembled, and when he reached the balcony, 
large drops of perspiration studded his broad 
forehead. Relentless conscience unnerved the 
iron-hearted soldier, and his guilty mind heard 
detection in every moan of the sturm without. 

“ Pshaw !” he soliloquized. “Is not the mo- 
ney mine? Had I not a right to take it in this 
my hour of need? And dear Emilie, how the 
fan will delight her. But (he had arrived on the 
balcony), where the mischief is the ladder ?” 

For a moment, which seemed an age, the cap- 
tain sought his means of descent, and a thou- 
sand fears flashed across his mind—detection, 
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disgrace, perhaps ignominy would be his fate. 
But, at last, he found the object of his search, 
and was soon swaying back and forth on the 
fragile cords. How pleasantly did the muddy 
pavement feel, as he again stood upon ¢erra firma ! 
but ere he could detach his ladder, some one 
stood directly before him, and asked: 
«Who are you ?” 

The captain endeavored to disguise his voice, 
and replied : 

“ That don’t concern you.” 

“ What are you doing *” 

* Look and see.” 

“That I will,’ exclaimed the stranger ; and 
he pushed back the slide of a dark lantern, which 
poured a flood of light full upon the captain be- 
fore he could even wrap his cloak around him. 

“Rascal!” shouted Stuart; and seizing his 
steel-scabbarded dragoon sword, which hung 
loosely at his side, he dashed the lantern into 
fragments. It was again dark. 

“ You were too late,” replied the inquisitor; 
“and to morrow, Captain Jack Stuart, it will be 
light enough for us to settle this. Good-night.” 

The captain, thus discovered, passed anything 
but a “good night,” and was in the worst of 
humor when old Fred came to prepare his morn- 
ing toilette, which the faithful servant attributed 
to his refasal of the previous day. “Maybe,” he 
thought, “ I oughter let Massa Jack hab dat mo- 
ney.” The master, on his side, conceived the 
idea that old Fred had discovered his loss, and 
was only waiting an occasion to denounce the 
robber. Thus each one—each in error—regard- 
ed the other as an enemy who sought an oppor- 
tunity to attack. At last the captain said, in a 
sharp tone: 

“ When will you stop brushing that uniform ?” 

“Jist when massa says so,” was the humble 
reply. 

“ Stop now, then, you old fool !” 

There was a tear in the old servant's eye, for 
his young master had never used such a harsh 
term before, and he attributed all to the money. 
Moving towards the door, he inquired : 

“Shall I come back after the morning pa- 
rade ?” 

“ Come when you like; but stay away if you 
care to please me!” 

Poor Fred could not stand this, and attribut- 
ing all to his guardianship of the money, which 
he thought was yet in his possession, he deter- 
mined to surrende? his trast. 

“ Massa Jack,” said he, “I know I is wrong, 
and I axes pardon; de dollars is in my knap- 
sack, and if you'll just wait, Ill go fetch ‘em. 
You can jist take “em; but don’t bear down so 
hard on dis old child no more.” 

This submission produced an effect exactly 
opposite to what was anticipated. The captain 
was prepared for a struggle; he had a triumph 
offered him. He was ready to accuse and abuse 
the unoffending servant, but not to thank him. 
Besides, what could he return thanks for? And 
how he regretted his haste! At any rate, his 
anger appeared to have increased, as he roared 
out: 

“ Keep your money—my money—the money ! 
But clear out! No more words! No speeches! 
Quick time, forward, march!” And poor Fred, 
disconsolate and disappointed, vanished. 

When the captain was alone, he arrayed him- 
self in his best uniform, and then called on Har- 
wood. The broker had installed himself in the 
house of a native Shylock, and his room was a 
perfect bazaar. Swords and prayer-books, sad- 
dies and dressing-cases, everything, in short, 
that could be purchased from officer, soldier, or 
camp follower, was there. Some had been 
pledged, others stolen, and others were the booty 
of those despicable plunderers, who hovered 
about a battle like crows around a dying horse ; 
the agony over, the robbery commenced. 

“ Well, Harwood, I have come for the fan.” 

“ What fan, Captain Stuart *” 

“ The one I have all along looked at—the one 
you gave the refusal of at a cool hundred, which 
is here present on parade.” 

“Q,O! But the hour is up. I have sold it 
t> another; but if you will give a good bonus, I 
think I can get it for you” 

“Look ye, extortioner,” replied the captain, 
* Tam out of temper already, and I warn you 
not to ride your high horse over me. Here is 
what you agreed to take, and by all tliat’s good, 
if you don’t give me the fan, you'll repent it.” 

“ Ha, ha!” faintly langhed the broker, “I was 
only jesting ; here is the fan—but you might give 
me 4 little extra, for you are behind time nearly 
half an hour.” 


But the captain, tossing a roll of silver upon 
the table, snatched up the box and left, paying 
no heed to the entreaties of Harwood, that he 
would wait until the money was counted and a 
receipt given. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was Madame Lurine’s birthday, although 
her precise age was unknown; and at an early 
hour, her elegant drawing-rooms were thrown 
open for the reception of company. The bloom- 
ing widow never appeared to greater advantage, 
and she was evidently annoyed when her guest, 
Major Sauzet, came in without paying her a 
single compliment. Indeed, he even neglected 
to kiss her hand, as the custom of the country 
authorized him to, and with a pout of her 
luscious lips, she said : 

“ You appear to forget, major, that this is my 
birthday.” 

“Pardon me, fair cousin,” was the reply; 
“and you should punish me by withdrawing 
your pretty hand [which the major here kissed]. 
But beauty is ever allied with generosity, and 
you must pity rather than blame me.” 

“Pity you? And for what, pray ? 
Archer been sulky ? 

“If it were no worse.” 

“Good! She has been coquetting.” 

“ Worse than that. She has disgraced herself.” 

“Can it be possible?” eagerly inquired the 
widow, her curiosity excited by the convinced 
tone in which her pseudo relative spoke. “Jeal- 
ousy, perhaps, has exaggerated her conduct ?” 


“Too true! I cannot doubt what I have 
seen.” 

“This looks serious,” said Madame Lurine. 
“Can you tell me the facts? You well know 
that I knew of your engagement, else ‘and here 
the widow veiled her liquid eyes with their silk- 
en fringe] it would not have been proper for you 
to reside here.” 

“ Listen.” said the major, twirling his mous- 
tache. “Last night I was ordered to take a 
dark lantern, and go the rounds alone, as it was 
thought at head-quarters that some of the senti- 
nels were not faithful. I had travelled about in 
the rain, and was on my way back, to make my 
report, when I walked into a rope-ladder, which 
dangled from a balcony. Stopping to disen- 
tangle myself, I found, to my surprise, that the 
ladder gave access to a corridor which only com- 
municates with Miss Archer’s room. It must be 
some burglarious operation, I thought, and I 
was about to give the alarm, when I saw some 
one climbing over the side of the balcony and 
descending. Stepping to the foot of the ladder, 
I found that the intruder was an officer, and 
then, remembering that no alarm had been given 
from within, jealousy roused fierce passion, and 
I felt like killing my rival on the spot—” 

“Unlucky, major,” interrupted the widow; 
“but who would have thought it of Miss Arch- 
er? Depend upon it, she has been secretly 
married. But who was the officer? Did you 
see him 

“Ay. LIopened my lantern, and although he 
soon smashed it, I had a full view of him.” 

“But who was it? Do I know him ¢” 

“ Yes, fair cousin, too well, I fear.” 

“Can it have been? O, no! No! 
not; tell me, major?” 

“Tt was Captain Jack Stuart !” 

“ Perfidious wretch !” murmured the lady ; and 
without another word, she fell. The major 
caught herin his arms, but was terribly at a loss 
what to do—how to act. Some one might enter 
the room, too, and he forgot, for ‘a moment, that 
he was the most unfortunate of men, to decide 
that he was the most embarrassed of mortals. 
But the pride of the widow soon restored her, 
and she sat down upon a sofa. At that moment 
the hall bell 1ung. 

“ There are visitors,” said she. ‘“ Pray, major, 
keep my secret. [assure you that I will not 
betray myself.” 

In half an hour the drawing-rooms were filled 
with the chivalrous officers of Scott’s army, the 
diplomatic agents of foreign courts, and the gift- 
ed and gay of Mexican society. Almost every 
gentleman brought a birthday gift, and they 
were fully repaid for their pains by the gracious 
manner in which the widow received their gifts, 
admiring each one, and saying something plea- 
sant to the donor. For some time, Capt. Stuart 
kept in the background. his enraptured fancy 
picturing the delight with which his heart’s idol 
would receive the fan—superior, in point of 
beauty and of value, to any other gift. But, to 
his utter disappointment, when he did advance, 


Has Miss 


It was 


Madame Lurine received his congratulations 
with a silent sneer, and placed the box contain- 
ing the fan, unopened, upon the table at her side. 

Thunderstruck, he sought Major Sauzet, and 
inquired : 

“What is the matter with your fair cousin 
to-day ¢” 

“Don’t know,” was the cool reply; and the 
major, turning around upon his heel, walked 
away. 

Worse than all, it appeared to Captain Jack, 
that every one regarded him with averted eyes, 
and that he was “cut” by his acquaintances. 
And it was for this that he had perilled his life, 
his honor, his peace of mind! Assuredly the 
gallant captain was in worse humor than ever, 
as he hastily left the gay assemblage, and re- 
turned to his quarters. 

Throwing himself upon his bed, he indulged 
in a variety of suppositions, and soon decided 
that he was the victim of a plot, gotten up by 
Major Sauzet. Just then he heard a loud knock 
at his door, it was opened at his invitation, and 
he saw enter—who! Major Sauzet. The cap- 
tain sprang to his feet, and the two officers ex- 
changed formal bows. 

Drawing a long, narrow box from beneath his 
cloak, the major tendered it to the captain, 
saying: 

“I was requested, sir, by Madame Lurine, my 
cousin, to return you this box, which, by some 
mistake, you left at her house this morning.” 

This was adding insult to injury; and the 
captain, dashing the box upon the floor, replied : 

“My thanks can only be expressed by that 
satisfaction which every gentleman can give for 
an insult.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the major. “ You offer 
what I came to propose.” ‘ 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Your surprise, captain, is either curious or 
well feigned.” 

“It is no less tempered with joy, although I 
did not anticipate that I, whose feelings have 
been so cruelly wounded, would receive, or could 
receive, a challenge from you.” 

“ Listen, Captain Stuart. Are you aware that 
I am engaged to Miss Archer?” 

“Not I major, nor does the matter interest 
me.” 

“No more deception, sir! The man who saw 
you descend a rope-ladder, and who turned the 
light of his lantern—” 

“ Which I broke, major.” 

“ Precisely. And I, sir, held that lantern!” 

“O!” ejaculated Captain Jack, who began to 
comprehend. 

“ Yes, sir; I surprised you in your nocturnal 
exit from Miss Archer’s bed-chamber, and one 
of us must—” 

“Kill the other!” interrupted the captain. 
“What a capital idea, and why not dispense 
with the formalities? Shall we meet at sun- 
down, armed with swords, and attended by 
seconds ¢” 

“Tf agreeable to you!” replied the major, who 
was, in his turn, rather surprised at Stuart’s des- 
perate manner. “ Good-morning, until we meet 

n.” 
“ Until then, your servant!” And the captain 
formally bowed his visitor to the door. Then, 
after a few moments passed in deep thought, he 
sat down, and commenced writing a letter. 

Now it happened that old Fred had returned, 
to endeavor to pacify his master; and hearing 
voices, he had stopped at the door to listen. 
The conversation was too plain to be misunder- 
stood; and the poor fellow, who was devotedly 
attached to the captain, wept like achild. When 
he heard the major approaching the door, he re- 
treated, and remained a few moments in an ad- 
jacent room; then, wiping his eyes, he went in 
before his master. 

“ Massa Jack,” said he, “for de love of ole 
missus, let me do something for you!” 

The captain’s heart was touched, but he felt 
guilty, and could not tolerate the presence of the 
man whom he had robbed. But an idea occurred 
to him. Opening his valise, he tock out a da- 
guerreotype, and gave it to the negro, saying: 

“ Here, old fellow; take this to Madame Lu- 
rine’s about tea time, and be sure you give it to 
herself. Then come here at tattoo. Now go 
away, for I've a letter to write.” And old Fred, 
with a heavy heart, left the room. 

* ~ * * * 

Urged by the demon of jealousy, the major 
fancied that it was now his duty to call upon 
Miss Archer, heap reproaches and abuse upon 
her guilty conscience, and tell her what a devo- 


ted, loving heart she had sacrificed. So he 
walked towards her residence, repeating to him- 
self many hard words, though at times he re- 
lented, and his heart almost refused to entertain 
any malice towards one loved so well. In short, 
when he had ascended the staircase, and reached 
Miss Archer's door, he was in a mystified and 
confused state of mind. He knocked. No one 
replied. He knocked again. Silence reigned. 

Slowly descending the staircase, with a feeling 
of deep regret, that he should not again see the 
object of his former affection—that is, if the duel 
should prove fatal—he was leaving the house, 
when some one, who was entering, jostled against 
him. Roused from his reverie, he saw a corpo- 
ral belonging to his regiment, who immediately 
straightened up, and saluted in true military 
style. 

“ Excuse me, Major Sauzet. I have a letter 
to leave somewhere here, and was looking about 
to see some one. Perhaps, sir, you can tell me 
if Miss Archer resides in this house, the daugh- 
ter, sir, of Captain Archer, of the commissary 
department ?” 

“Yes. But who is the letter from ?” 

“Captain Stuart, sir, of the Georgia volun- 
teers.” 

The major'’s last ray of hope deserted him. 
Turning towards the corporal, he said : 

* Miss Archer does live in this house, but she 
is out, and as I shall see her soon. give me the 
letter. Should you see Captain Stuart, you can 
tell him that I took charge of his epistle.” And 
he took the letter from the soldier’s hand. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the corporal, with another 
salute, although he evidently did not like the 
arrangement. But it would never answer for a 
“non. com.” to oppose the wishes of his major, 
so he “’bout face,” and marched off. 

Possessed of the letter—a proof of guilt—the 
major was in a perfect rage, and strode off to 
his quarters, muttering to himself, as he went 
along: “ We must be equal ; I cannot see her, and 
he shall not write to her: and what can he have 
to say probably he asks her prayers; bids her 
adieu should he fall. Well, well, how little was 
I prepared for this! here I have erected an altar 
in my heart, and my goddess—the object of my 
worship—proves to be another man’s wife, for 
married they must have been—yes, I cannot 
judge her harshly. O, woman, woman! nor is 
the man a whit better ; think you he has made me 
a sort of shield, to divert her father’s notice ; and 
how he has courted Madame Lurine, to blind 
me! Truly enough, nothing is true to a man 
but his sword, and when he has that in his hand, 
he can revenge himself. One thing, I mean to 
read this letter, and thus add a little te my 
rival’s anger ; he treated me meanly, I will re- 
turn the compliment.” The major was evident. 
ly worked up into a frenzy, and forget the sanc- 
tity of a seal. 

Madame Lurine, meanwhile, was also in a 
most perturbed state of mind. When her friends 
were around her, pride, anger, and self-respect 
sustained her; but when all had gone, and Ma- 
jor Sauzet had also left, she suffered herself to 
be overpowered by the sorrow which, until then, 
she had imprisoned at the bottom of her heart. 


With what black treason, thought she, has he 
repaid me for my affection. And as she recalled 
the captain’s many protestations of devotion, his 
studious attention, and his professions of con- 
stancy, the bitter pangs of jealousy were soften- 
ed by the regrets of love. And it was during 
these intervals that the heart of the Frenchwo- 
man melted under the balmy influence of tears, 
and that she felt inclined to pardon the culprit. 
But why, she would then ask herself, why did 
he come, this very morning, as if to exult over 
me, and mock my affections by a gift of pre- 
tended love? Then she would remember how 
sad and dispirited he looked when he saw her 
displeased air, and forgiveness again reigned. 
Vengeance is an ignoble passion, which has to 
be nourished by all the worst feelings of one’s 
heart, and curiously enough in the heart of a 
lovely or a loveable woman it but engenders for- 
giveness nine cases out of ten. So it was with 
Madame Lurine; and by dinner-time, she re- 
gretted having treated the captain so coldly, and 
above all, she regretted having sent back the fan: 
Perhaps, though, Major Sauzet might have been 
deceived. He might return with some explana- 
tion. At length, she heard his footsteps on the 
stairs, but (instead of stoppirg in the parlor, as 
was his wont) he hurried up to his own room, 
two steps ata time. The major was evidently 
in a passion, Poor Madame Lurine! 

[com11NUED ON PAGE 314.| 
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CLEASONWS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM SOTPAMION. 


HOSSUTH IN BOSTON. 

Kossuth’s arrival and reception in Boston has 
heen one of the grandest features of his whole 
visit to America. Prejadiced as the Bostonians 
were against him by the numerous criticisms 
and disparaging hs which have appear- 
ed, from time to time, in the press of this ah 
yet he could truthfully say, “ veni, vidi, vici!” No 
sooner was his calm, noble countenance looked 
upon, no sooner was the liquid poetry of his ac- 
cents heard, no sooner had the piercing flashes 
of his eye, and the captivating sweetness of his 
smile been experienced, than all hearts joined 
in prolonged vivas to the noble Magyar and his 
cause. It is strange what a fascination Kossuth 
bas in his personal address, what power and 
control he embodies in his eloquence, what a 
magnetic sympathy he produces with the flashes 
of his large, expressive blue eyes. Beneath the 


APPEARANCE OF TIIE STaTE HOUSE AND VICINITY AT KOSSUTU'S RECFPTION AND WELCOME TO THE 
» 


of bs an intel- 
giant; a foreigner by birth, he manages 
and controls the English language with a facili- 

and knowledge that would do honor to an 

verett or a Webster. What man, who has 
once looked upon him, what ear that has once 
listened to his words, what heart that has real- 
ized the holiness of his cause, will, for one mo- 
ment, believe that the noble Hungarian is not sin- 
cere—nay, more than that—that Heaven has not 
marked him for its own good purpose as an 
apostle of European frcedom 

As Kossuth and his suite approackd the 
State House, as is represented abcve. his eyes 
flashed with fire, his countenance lit up, 
as he saw the megnificent dress that had been 
placed upon the State Capitol in his honor and 
that of his cause. This dress, so unique and 
beautiful, was arranged by Mr. William. Beals, 
who did himself great credit by this display of 
his taste and skill; as also by his decorations of 
the Albion and the American House. The car 
that brought Kossuth from Worcester was like- 
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wise, in its embellishments, the handiwork of the 
same artist. 

Over the gateway of the State House was the first 
arch, bearing the inscription : “ Washington and 
Kossuth—the Occident and the Orient.” On the 
left was represented the rising sun, and on the 
right the setting sun. On the reverse of the 
arch: “ Washington, the friend of Liberty, Kos- 
suth, the foe of Despotism.” The second arch, 
about half way up the ascent to the State House, 
had for its inscription: “ Religion, Education, 
Freedom—a Tri-color for the World.” On the 
other side: “Massachusetts—the spirit of 1776 
—Lexington, Concord, Bunker.Hill.” The third, 
or reception arch, was of a most beautiful de- 
scription—designed in imitation of an arch 
erected at Trenton, N.J., under which Wash- 
ington was so handsomely received by the ladies, 
on his way to New York, to be imaugurated 


COVERNOR KOSSUTH WE 


wiht 
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president. While the desigg: was similar, 
arch po excelled the original in its 
scriptions. The inscription was: “Remember 
that there is a Community in the Destiny of 
Hamanity.” Over the was an American 
eagle, and on either side were arranged five flags, 
combined of American, Massachusetts and Hun- 
garian on the t. and the American, Massa- 
chusetts and Turkixh on the left, including the 
standards borne to Mexico by the Massachusetts 
regiment of volunteers. Over the inscription 
was wreathed the American and French tri-col- 
ors, and, underneath, the Hungarian tri-colors. 
This arch was heavily festooned with evergreens, 
interwoven with flowers, and tastily ornamented 
with streamers. The other were orna- 
mented in a similar manner, but with less ele- 
gance. The State House, from this position, or 
from the street below, presented a most picrur- 
esque appearance. The pillars above and below 
the balcony and balustrades were wreathed with 
tri colors of bunting. On the lower balustrade, 
directly in front of the hall of the house, was 


pant the State with the motto: “ Ense 
etit Placidam—Sub Libertate Quietem.” On 
the balcony was an equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, ovérarched, back of which, against the 
middle window, was an American flag. Over 
the statue was the inscription: “ Columbia, the 
land of liberty.” Underneath—* Washington, 
the father of our country.” From the upper 
balcony floated the American, Hungarian, Tark- 
ish and the Union-jack flags. The upper balus- 
trade in front had the inscription: “Gov. Kos- 
suth—Welcome to the Capitol of Massachu- 
setts.” From the upper balcony to the dome 
was arranged a pyramid of twelve national pen- 
dants and running up the dome on.either side to 
the flag staff, were lines of ships’ signals. The 
American flag with a pendant, waved from the 
flag staff on the top of the cupola. On either 
side, from the upper balustrade, were lines run- 


superb appearance of the turn-out that drew the 
cet Any in which sat Kossuth, and, above all, 
the noble and manly ce of the Magyar 
and his suite, tended to create a thrill mi ge 
thy in the observant heart that was almost 
trical. There seemed. to be but one voice, and 
one feeling, and but one word, and that was wel- 
come. And what a rama of actual life, that 
has ually been ing itself under the wing 
of liberty linked with law, did Kossuth look 

on in this city and its beautiful environs, says 
Boston Post. It can scarcely be realized that it 
is but seventy-five years since the nucleus of all 
this existed ; since this place, in a state of siege, 
was under deprivation and suffering, not unlike 
that which now exists over all Hungary; when 
this patriot population were under martial law, 
which paralyzed everything that belongs to a 
free condition of society ; when the old local lib- 


ning Mount Vernon Street, and te#lancock 
Avenue, wi 


th two lifi@s to the outer corners of 

the State House yard, oti Beacon Street, thence 
to the gateway. On these lines were, arranged 
the principal flags of all nations in world.” 
Our artist (Mr. Billings) has taken this splen- 


did scene from the front, and has done the sub- 


ject full justice, as also the scene on the opposite 
page, representing the line of the magnificent 
cortege and procession on its route from the city 
lines to the State House, and afterwards from 
thence through the principal streets to Kossuth’s 
quarters at the Revere House. We do not re- 
member, since the visit of Gen. Jackson to Bos- 
ton, so fine a military display as was observable 
on this occasion ; more than two thousand troops 
performed escort duty, and some of the best mil- 
itary bands in the country were stationed at in- 


' tervals throughout the route and line of the pro- 


cession. The enthusiasm of the people, the mu- 
sic of the bands, the martial appearance of the 
eoldiers, the wavirg of handkerchiefs from bal- 
conies, windows, and every available spot, the 


CAPITOL. 4 


yed for a century and a 
was struck down " the British bayonet ; 
and when, to recover this freedom, not only for 
this place, but for this country, Washington and 
his citizen soldiery occupied the hills and vil- 
lages of this beautiful neighborhood. Yet it was 
even 80. 

In Boston, Kossuth will ultimately realize a 
very handsome sum pecuniarily towards material 
aid for his country and her cause. As we have 
before said, his presence bere has vastly changed 
public opinion, and at his reception, many who 
came to “scoff, remained to pray!” From Bos- 
ton he goes to Albany, and follows up the north- 
ern route as far as Niagara Falls and Saratoga 
Springs, where he will pause for a few days of 
rest, for the which he so much 
May Heaven grant him strength, and wisdom, 
and courage to <o his whole duty in the holy 
cause that engages him ; and final y may he live 
to see the flag of Hungary proudly float above 
the dome of her own national capitol, a signifi- 
cant token of frecdom f.om Austrian thraldom ! 


; 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[concLUDED FROM PAGE 311.] 

Just then, the waiting-maid, although she 
thereby disobeyed her orders, admitted old Fred 
into the room. The widow, hastily wiping her 
eyes, asked in a sharp tone : 

“ What do you want ?” 

“ Please ma’am, I wou'd come in, becase massa 
Jack is gwien to be killed !” 

“ Killed !” 

“ Yes ma-am—he’s gwien to fightaduel. Ise 
heard all about it, but I daresn’t stop it.” 

“ And with whom ¢” 

“Major Sauzet, ma’am.” 

“Horrible! with my cousin! It must be 
stopped! And you came to tell me?” 

“No, ma’am. But I came to give you dis 
daggerotip, and go to help massa Jack, if he is 
not dead killed, without lettin’ him know I’se 
near him !” 

“But, my good man, are you sure they’re go- 
ing to fight¢ And what was it about? Did 
they quarrel about—about—about—your mas- 
ter’s going into Miss Archer's room last night ¢” 

“My massa’s gwien in Miss Archer’s room last 
night! Why, she went to pass the night with a 
Mexican lady. Who say so?” 

“What? Why did not your master get into 
her house last night with a rope ladder ?” 

“ Git inter her house with a rope ladder? 
Why, ma’am, I sleeps in that house.” 

> “You do! Can it be that the captain had 
been to see you!” 

“Some one’s bin a foolin’ you, ma’am. ’Twant 
the captain. Why, ma’am, so far from gwien 
to see Miss Archer, he was terribly put out last 
night, because I wouldn’t gib him a hundred 
dollars of his I had, to buy a fan for you wid.” 

“ And which I ungratefully refused !” 

“*Fused! You don’t say, ma'am, he gave it 
to you?” 

“ Yes—this very morning.” 

“Mighty king!” exclaimed the old negro. 
“ Spose massa Jack did come in de night an git 
de money to buy the fan wid! O, gerolamon! 
Jist let me run and see, ma’am!” and he left ina 
desperate hurry. 

The sound of his footsteps was yet audible, 
when the major rushed down stairs, and into the 
drawing-room. His face was flushed, and his 
dark eyes danced with excitement. 

“Ah!” said Madame Lurine, “ you must not 
engage in this duel !” 


“Duel!” exclaimed the major. “Fight! not 
a bit of it! Huzza for Jack Stuart! Huzza for 
Kate Archer! Huzza for you, for me, for every- 
body !” 


The widow evidently thought that her cousin 
had lost his senses, but ere she could question 
him, he gave her an open lester. It was in the 
handwriting of the captain, and she read : 


“ Miss Arthur will pardon my thus addressing 
her, and also pardon me for permitting the one 
who should defend her reputation from injuring 
it. Major Sauzet had the weakness or the fool- 
ishness to credit his eyes, as if they were stronger 
than your good name, and because he saw me 
descending, last night, from the balcony adjacent 

.to0 your room, he dares to accuse you You 
know my innocence. But, unluckily, I had to 
profit by the major's error, for it promised a duel 
at a moment when I sought any death save sui- 
cide. The major will probably terminate my 
existence, and I leave you this legacy, for his 
sake and for your own. 

“In entering your house as I did, Miss Archer, 
I was engaged in robbing my servant, old Fred, 
of some money which was destined for my use. 
A portion of it was indispensable, in order to 
enable me to present a birthday gift to a lady 
whom I loved—love—and shall ever love. She 
refused the gift and scorned the giver. Life has 
since been a burthen. But I trust that the major 
will free me from my mental agony. 

“ We are to fight with swords, and the major 
may return slightly woundd. Forgive me,Miss 
Archer, if I have to scratch him, in order to 
rouse his temper. And now, having discharged 
a duty, I take farewell of you, even as I have 
taken farewell of happiness. 

“ Very respectfully, your servant, 
Jack Sruarr.” 

This letter, so thoroughly romantic, completed 
the conquest of the Frenchwoman’s heart, and 
she evinced her emotion by a flood of tears. 
After a brief silence, she asked : 

“ Where is Captain Stuart ¢” 

“Probably at our rendezvous,” replied the 
major, consulting his watch. 

“ And this letter? How came you by it ?” 

“I stole it—it was wrong, I admit. Buatlook, 


what sorrow it has prevented. Besides—Capt. 
Jack was not scrupulously honest, himself.” 
“But you should not be so jealous and so 
mistrustful.” said Madame Lurine. 
“Nay, fair cousin, but it was you who were 
jealous and mistrustfal.” 
“ You the first, major, to doubt Miss Archer.” 
“ And you the second, to doubt the captain.” 


A thundering Knock was heard at the street 


door, and soon a servant requested the major to 
descend at once. He found Captain Stuart wait- 
ing on the threshold. 

“ Are you a coward, Major Sauzet, that you 
fail to keep your appointment ?” 

A light step was heard descending the stairs, 
and the major, standing one side, said, with a 
bow and a smile: “I am no longer your adver- 
sary—but here is your enemy !” 

And the widow, with an angelic smile, held 
out her hand. “Come in, captain,” said she, in 
her sweetest tone, “ and we will endeavor to rec- 
oncile our difficulty. All is keown!” 

Captain Jack turned as pale as a ghost, and 
walked up stairs. What passed then and there 
no one can tell, but certain is it that, about.ten 
days afterwards, there was a grand wedding at 
Madame Lurine’s. Gen. Scott and all the prin- 
cipal officers were there, but could not decide 
which was the handsomest couple, Majo Sauzet 
and bride, late Miss Archer, or Captai Stuart 
and bride, late Madame Lurine. 

* * 

Both couples now reside at New Orleans dur- 
ing the winter, and old Fred is the guardian of 
a bright-eyed young urchin, named Sauzet Stu- 
art. “P’raps,” said the old man, to his charge, 
a short time ago, “p’raps some of these days 
you'll marry little Miss Lurine Sauzet, but you 
can’t have sich a wedding as your pa’s and ma’s 
did. “Twas a complete dance, all a ballanshay 
it on it like mad, but it straightened out cute, 
and then twas Forwarp Four.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE FAIRY’sS SONG. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Stars above are beaming brightly, 
Moonbeams in the waters play ; 
And my bonnie boat skips lightly, 
To the island of the fay. 

A sea-shell is my light canoe, 
My oar, an amber thread 

I found upon the waters blue, 
Just before the daylight fled. 


A tiny isle far in the ocean, 
Bounded by the billow’s foam ; 
Where is heard the wave’s commotion, 
Is my own, my chosen home. 
Mirthful elfins stop and listen, 
As in boats they bound along, 
And their sparkling eyes oft glisten, 
When they hear my vesper song. 


I have sipped the sweets of roses 
With the wild bee, through the day ; 
And of flowers, where it reposes, 
When the daylight fades away. 
With gay birds 1 roam to-morrow, 
On my pinions light and free ; 
And I know no more of sorrow, 
Than the gay bird or the bee. 


TUE END OF THE WORLD. 


To-day, to morrow, every day, to thousands 
the end of the world is close at hand. And why 
should we fear it? We walk here, as it were, 
in the crypts of life; at times, from the great 
cathedral above us, we can hear the organ and 
the chanting choir; we sec the light stream 
through the open door, when some friend goes 
up before us; and shall we fear to mount the 
narrow stair-case of the grave that leads us out 
of twilight into life eternal 


[ Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO MY DREAM-LAND LOVER. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


O come to me in dream-land, love, 
And smile in the fair starlight ; 

And look in the depths of my lonely heart, 
With thine eyes so dark and bright. 

We ‘ll whisper things by night-tide, love, 
That would never do by day, 

For hearts are glad, my own dear love, 
Beneath the bright moon’s ray. 


And twine thine arms about me, love, 
And kise my throbbing brow, 

The heart that thrills at look of thine, 
Is beating for thee now. 

And be thou ever near me, love, 
By night-tide or by day, 

For my heart-strings draw too tight, love, 
When thou art gone away. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE TRAITOR’S END. 


BY E. WELLMONT. 


More than half a century ago, a terrible 
storm swept over the city of London. It was 
the hour of midnight when the blast was beating 
most piteously, that an aged clergyman was 
aroused by a piercing cry for help. He rese, 
threw aside his curtain, and beheld the form of 
a rude man, who appeared as a common street- 
sweeper. The rain poured in torrents, but the 
imploring accents of the call induced the preach- 
er to take the arm of his guide; and threading 
his way through narrow streets and rude thor- 
oughfares, he arrived at a rude dwelling wherein 
lay a dying man. 

A strange tale was this. That very day a 
stranger, advanced in life, had fallen speechless 
at the scavenger’s door. The kind-hearted scay- 
enger had lifted him from the pavement, opened 
for him his. bed, warmed his feet, administered 
a cordial to his lips—and now he was dying! 

The apartment was indeed a dreary one. Up 
a long flight of ricketty stairs, inside a door half 
hingeless on a narrow pallet of straw, lay this 
same stranger. The lamp burnt dimly on a 
broken chair; a few fading embers were on yon- 
der hearth ; a teapot without a handle stood up- 
on it. The rain was beating in the window, 
and in sundry panes were stuffed coarse pieces 
of clothing. A valise stood by the bedside—it 
was the only. property which the stranger 
brought with him. The man was only half- 
dressed ; his coat was thrown aside, his neck was 
loosely encased within a low shirt-collar, but 
upon his legs there were a pair of huge military 
boots 

That face! There was an expression which 
once looked upon, would haunt your memory 
forever! That forehead, bold and manly; hair 
slightly changed by age; lips compressed, but 
yet moving as if life were loth to quit its hold, 
and large, rolling eyes that beamed with a 
unearthly glare. 

What a spectacle!. Those arms are brandish- 
ed in the air; that fist seems clenching a sword, 
or holding a rifle; adamp cold sweat starts from 
that hand, and wildly does he toss himself from 
side to side on his uneasy couch. Throb and 
and beat, throb and beat, alternately, went that 
poor man’s heart—for he was dying. The cler- 
gyman took hold of that clenched hand, and 
gently bending his head, inquired, “ My friend, 
hast thou a Christian faith ?” 

“ Christian !” he echoed, in a loud voice for 
the first time, and in a deep tone, which made 
the preacher tremble, “ Will Christianity give 
me back my honor? Go with me over the blue 
waters. Listen! We have arrived. There is 
my native village, there is the green door yard 
in which my boyhood played, there is the roof 
of my paternal mansion, there is the graveyard 
—but where is the flag that used to wave? 
Another ensign is floating, infamy is heard in 
the mouths of children, parents are taught to 
loathe my memory. O, my God, the sting of 
remorse is throbbing in these very temples; 
judgments are imprecated, dark demons; a tar- 
nished name; a flag of dishonor, and the curse 
of unborn infants,even now ring through my 
soul.” 

The minister had watched beside many im- 
penitent sinners, many rebels, whose hands were 
stained with blood, but never had he been called 
to such a death-bed. 

Suddenly the man arose. With a mighty en- 
ergy he paced that creaking floor. 1f the storm 
was without, so was it within in a most terrific 
form. Those white bony fingers laid hold of 
the valise, which stood by the bedside, and drew 
from thence a faded military coat lined with sil- 
ver, and an old parchment, in a piece of damp 
cloth, that looked like the wreck of a batile-flag. 

* Look,” said the stranger, “ this coat is spot- 
ted with blood,”—bygone days seemed to rise 
before him—‘ this coat covered me when I 
heard of the battle of Lexington, when I planted 
the banner of starson Ticonderoga ; that bullet- 
hole was driven through at the siege of Quebec 
—and now look at me! I—am—let me whis- 
per softly in your ear—ha! they will hear—” 
One burning word was said—only one. “Now 
help me,” continued he, “ to put on this coat, for 
I have no wife, no child to wipe the cold sweat 
from my brow. I must die alone ; let me die as 
on the battle-field, without a fear.” 

And while he sat arraved in that tarnished 
coat, the preacher spake to him = «: uf srting 


words of faith in Christ, of hope for dying peni- 
tents, of mercy pleading with jastice, of that 
faith which lifts off the frown, and shows us a 
compassionate Redeemer. 

“Faith,” again re echoed the dying man, 
“faith !’—the death chill was on his frame— 
death light, too. was in his eye—*‘ List! Is 
there not George Washington over the blue 
waters relating pleasant stories of his sieges ? 
Is there not George of England wailing over 
ost colonies? And here am I—I—the first 
that struck the note of freedom, the first that 
gave the blow to that king—here am I, dying 
like a dog, howling over treachery, lost in pangs 
of remorse.” 

The preacher stepped back awe-strack. Who 
was before him? Again the heart throbbed, the 
death-watch was heard in the wall, the death- 
rattle seemed hardly suppressed in the throat. 


“Silence along the lines there!” murmared 
the dying stranger; “not a whisper; not one, for 
the peril of your lives are at stake. Montgom- 
ery, we will meet in the centre of the town. 
We will have victory or death! There are 
steep rocks—silence, every man, as we move up 
the heights. Boys, come on, on! Hoist the 
flag of freedom! What care we for darkness 
and storm! Hurra! Now, now, one blow more 
and Quebec is gone—it is ours.” 


A ghastly look is there. The pale cheek, the 
glassy eye, the heaving bosom, the wild stare, 
the death-rattle, the tottering step—and lo, he 
has fallen on the floor! 

Who is this strange man dying in a garret (— 
this mark of nobility crushed like a moth ?—this 
wretched maniac still clinging to his faded flag 
and his rusty uniform ? 

Whence come these fires of remorse ‘—this 
faint hope of heaven?—this more than fear of 
hell? Where the parchment—where the flag ? 

Let us unroll the flag. It is a blue banner, 
with only thirteen stars upon it. But what of 
the parchment? It is a colonel’s commission in 
the continental army, addressed to Benedict 


| Arnold! 


Unhonored and unwept, there lay the traitor! 
His corpse was inarude house; he was un- 
known and unpitied, save by strangers. Yet 
that right arm had struck many a blow for free- 
dom; but for one act of base perfidy, he has 
fallen forever. Quenched is the light of his for- 
mer glory; remorse hangs like a thunder-bolt 
over his soul, and his last agonies are those of a 
disgraced man, who might have been a victori- 
ous and successful hero! 

Now, in dimly-lighted rooms, when children 
beg of aged grandsires to tell them tales of the 
Revolution, Arnold, the traitor, is foremost in 
their thoughts; and then the dreadful effects of 
treason are narrated. . We are told that he left 
the great metropolis, that he engaged in com- 
merce, that his warehouseswere in Nova Scotia, 
that his ships were in many ports ; but one night 
his stately warehouses were laid in ashes—the 
owner was suspected as the incendiary. The 
entire population of the British provinces as- 
sembled in a mass, and in sight of his wife they 
hung an effigy, whereon was inscribed, “ Arnold, 
the traitor!’ When he stood beside kings, 
when in the House of Lords, all faces were 
turned and all fingers raised. One venerable 
lord arose, and declared that he coyld not speak 
to his sovereign in presence of a traitor. 

“One day,” says an historian, from whom we 
have gathered the leading fact of this history, 
“in a shadowy room sat a mother and her two 
daughters, all attired in the weeds of mourning, 
grouped in a sad circle, gazing upon a picture 
shrouded in crape. A visitor now advanced ; 
the mother took his card from the hands of the 
servant, and her danghters heard his name. 
‘Go,’ said that mother, rising with a flushed 
face, while a daughter took each hand, ‘go and 
tell that man that my threshold can never be 
crossed by the murderer of my son, Arnold, the 
traitor !’” 

This was the individual, who is said to have 
uttered, “I am the only man born in the new 
world that can raise his hand to God and say, I 
have not one friend—noi one in all America!” 

Seldom does guilt meet such a retribution. 
The stings of conscience ever goaded him; and 
has not the despicable wretch who can thus turn 
traitor made his own pandemonium while on 
earth? (Can a severer doom await him ? 


ndness has resistless charms, 

All things else but weakly move ; 
Fiercest anger it disarmes, 

And clips the wings of flying love. 
: Kochester. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MORN IN THE VALLEY. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


Brightly shines upon the upland meadow 
The first fair beams of blushing morn ; 
+ While the hill-top casts its lengthened shadow 
Far on the furrows of the tasseled corn. 


One by one the starry pearls have broken 
From off the necklace of the night ; 
As they severed, left they then the token, 
That at the sunset they would re-unite. 


And the dew, that through the night had slumbered 
Upon the lily’s golden breast, 

Has departed, ere its pearls were numbered, 
And left the lily in new beauty dressed. 


All is fair that comes before the vision, 
The field, and wood, and skies of blue ; 
And it seems more like the fields elysian, 
Or lands enchanted, spread before our view. 


From the vale there comes the sound of labor, 
The anvil’s ring and forge’s glow ; 

As they beat the sword and blood-stained sabre 
In ploughshares for the fields and plains below. 


In a vale like this God’s smiles are given 
To bless the circle of each hearth ; 
While their trials are but rounds to heaven, 
Up which they tread while yet upon the earth. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 


SCENE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
A ROMANTIC FACT. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Reaver, have you ever stemmed the current 
of the great western river of rivers, the father of 
waters, in one of those magnificent floating pal- 
aces, which ply between New Orleans and the 
mouth of the Ohio, or perhaps still farther up, 
to St. Louis, Missouri? If you have, you will 
let this sketch recall to your mind the many pe- 
culiarities that greet the traveller on this route, 
and will corroborate the truthfulness of these 
scenes. 

It was early in the summer of 1845, that I 
found myself on board the Sultana, just backing 
out from the levee at New Orleans, and turning 
her sharp low prow up the Mississippi River. 
As usual at this season of the year, the boat was 
crowded, both with deck and cabin passengers, 
the former consisting of some hundred German 
emigrants bound up toa settlement in Missouri. 

The boat plowed on steadily northward, now 
passing some lofty bluff, and now for hours 
skirting the low woodlands of Louisiana and 
Arkansas, and now stopping and rounding-to at 
some temporary landing, to “wood up,” or at 
some sugar plantation, to discharge a small par- 
ty, consisting of a planter and his family from 
the city. 

But when night came and the steamer round- 
ed-to for wood at one of those wild spots on the 
river’s banks—the only inhabitants being some 
two of three wood-cutters and their families, 
with perhaps a slave or two, and the only 
recommendation that the spot offered for settle- 
ment being its proximity to an available forest 
of wood—the scene was grand beyond descrip- 
tion. Torches were flying hither and thither, 
deck hands—always in large numbers—running 
from the beat to the shore on one line of planks 
and coming back on another loaded with wood, 
which was hastily deposited on deck, and then 
hurrying off again. No wilder scene can be 
imagined; the bright lights of the steamer’s 
state-rooms throwing their gleamings deep into 
the forest thickness. 

The first day on board the steamer a young 
and very handsome German woman, who was 
evidently too ill to endure the hardships of a 
deck passage, had been taken into the cabin and 
her passage paid by a purse made up by the 
passengers. She had arrived ina ship at New 
Orleans, two days before coming on board the 
steamer, and was, in common with the rest of 
the German passengers, bound for the settlement 
in Missouri. Her illness was solely caused by 
weakness, brought on by continued sea-sickness 
and the want of those little comforts and neces- 
sities impossible at sea. She had no intimate 
friends among her country people on board, but 
had joined them at Hamburg, on shipboard, and 
had thus arrived in America. Her object was 
to meet her husband, who had agreed to be at 
this settlement, and who had sent her the means, 
—though not quite enough in amount—to come 
and join bim. There might have been a hun- 
dred such cases on board, and little curiosity or 


interest excited by them; but in her case, a 
strange fascination involved one. She was so 
young, so patient, so pale with sickness and de- 
privation that one could not but feel deeply 


| interested in her. 


Having some knowledge of medicine, I had 
been called upon, by the captain of the Sultana, 
to administer from his medicine chest to the 
assistant engineer, who had come out of New 
Orleans so ill as to create some fears for his life, 
but being an excellent man the captain would 
not leave him, preferring to bring him away 
from the city and to take care of him on board. 
He had exposed himself at night, and had taken 
the country fever, as it is called, and though it 
was but slightly upon him, still he was far too 
ill to leave his berth. 

We had touched at Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, 
Natchez, etc., and were steaming gallantly on 
towards St. Louis. Finding my patient on the 
engineer’s deck in want of many of the absolute 
necessities of life, in his sick condition, I took 
some portions of my own wardrobe, and after 
representing the case to the eabin passengers at 
lunch one day, obtained from them some impor- 
tant additions to his comforts in the way of 
clothing, linen, ete. When this arrangement 
was made, our young German woman, under- 
standing that there was another on board like 
herself, sick, and needing the charity of the 
good people of the cabin, begged to be permit- 
ted, now that she was so much better, to make 
up any article he might require, wherein a 
woman’s needle might do so. 

She was, indeed, vastly better ; good and nour- 
ishing food, kindness and comfortable accom- 
modations were fast restoring the color of her 
cheek, and the lightness of her eye. She was 
permitted to do as she desired, and made several 
necessary under garments for the sick man, with 
surprising neatness and despatch, showing her- 
self a perfect mistress of the needle. They were 
received with due thanks by the sick man, who 
was most grateful, and who showed good 
promise of recovery ere long. 

It was the custom to pay off the officers of the 
boat on coming in sight of the termination of 
the voyage or trip up; and when one five morn- 
ing the river’s bend had been passed, and St. 
Louis was in sight, the clerk’s office, situated in 
the extreme forward part of the cabin, was 
thrown open, and a bell summoned the officers 
to receive their pay. My patient had recovered 
so far as to have done duty on the last day of 
the trip, and was, with the rest, called up to 
settle, by the captain. 

We were at breakfast in the after part of the 
cabin, when suddenly a scream, so shrill as to 
startle every soul at table and to bring me with 
some others to our feet at once, rang through 
the saloon. All eyes were turned towards the 
clerk’s office, from whence the sound had pro- 
ceeded, when we found the young German 
woman, who had been our companion, through 
charity, in the arms of the assistant engineer! 

“What means this?” I asked of my late pa- 
tient, hastening forward. 

“ Sir, this is my wife!” 

For a moment there was the stillness of death 
about us, while each one seemed to be realizing 
the scene, the remarkable coincidence before us; 
and then one loud prolonged cheer rang through 
the cabin, so hearty and whole-souled as to 
cause even the timbers of the Sultana to tremble. 

It was even so. The engineer was then on 
his last upward passage, but had no idea that 
his wife would be so soon in America, and much 
less that she was in the same boat with him. 

It is so true that “one good turn deserves 
another,” that the passengers would not part 
with the now thrice happy couple, without once 
more making up a purse of gold and pressing it 
upon them, as a remembrancer of the passengers 
who made the up trip with them in the Sultana. 


EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION. 


When the waters of Glastonbury were at the 
height of their reputation, in 1751, the following 
story was told by a gentleman of character :— 
An old woman of the workhouse at Yeovil, who 
had long been a cripple and made use of crutch- 
es, was strongly inclined to drink of the Glas- 
tonbury water, which she was assured would 
cure her lameness. The master of the work- 
house procured her several bottles of water, 
which had such an effect that she soon laid aside 
one crutch, and, not long after, the other. This 
was extolled as a most miraculous cure, but the 
man protested to his friends that he had imposed 
upon her and fetched water from an ordinary 
spring. I need not inform your readers that the 
force of imagination had spent itself, and she 
relapsed into her former infirmity— Blackwood. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE GRAVE OF ALBERT L—. 


wee 


BY MRS. M. B. HENEAGE. 


But once around young Albert’s grave 
Had spring her violets spread, 

And once in beauty summer gave 
Her roses o’er the dead ; 

When [ with cautious footstep strayed 
Amid the cypress gloom, 

Where many a fair, young brow was laid, 
To rest in death’s pale bloom. 


*T was when sad autumn, in her turn, 
With frost and chilly air, 

In dying garlands round his urn, 
Had hung her offering there ; 

And scattered round the sleeper’s head, 
To woo the songster, lay 

Clusters of round, bright berries red, 
Fresh berries brought each day. 


And well I knew whose tender care 
Watched well that lonely place ; 

A pale, sweet girl, with flowing hair, 
And miefi of sorrowing grace, 

Ne’er failed to come at eve’s soft hour, 
To greet her “ spirit-love ;"’ 

As though she deemed affection’s power 
Could lure him from above. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 

Of English preachers, Whitefield was by far 
the first. Many have surpassed him as sermon- 
makers, but none have approached him as a 
pulpit orator. His influence was the same, 
whether addressing the most learned or the 
rudest auditory. Garrick used to ‘weep and 
tremble at his bursts of passions, and even the 
cold Hume said he was worth walking twenty 
miles to hear. But the greatest proof of his 
power is, that he could gather and keep around 
in awed silence, the whole rabble of Darthelo- 
mew Fair. Fora time in England he was de- 
cried and abused, caricatured by Hogarth, and 
ridiculed by Foote; but he soon lived down 
such hostility by the nobility and blamelessness 
of his character, as well as by the wonderful 
effect of his eloquence and zeal. Since Cow- 
per’s worthy panegyric of him, as has been the 
case with Bunyan also, men of taste and learn- 
ing have forborne to speak of the great Metho- 
dist preacher otherwise than with admiration 
and praise.— Literary Gazette 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


BY FRANCES ARCHER. 


Hour of weeping, hour of sighing, 

Hour when worldly friends are flying ; 
Hour of pleasure or of pain, 

Hour of eternal loss or gain ; 

Hour of triumph or of trembling, 

Hour divested of dissembling ; 

Hour of rapture or of woe, 

Hour of pallid lip and brow; 

Hour of life-pulse faintly throbbing, 
Hour of loved-ones round thee sobbing ; 
Hour when eyes have lost their beaming, 
Hour when tears are o'er thee streaming; 
Hour of tif last farewell spoken, 

Hour of fond ties snapt and broken ; 
Hour when life-blood cease to flow, 
Hour of the spirit’s joy or woe ; 

Hour that seals the soul’s condition, 
Hour when faith is glad fruition. 


A NUT FOR GEOLOGISTS. 

Hiram de Witt, of this town, who has recently 
returned from California, brought with him a 
piece of auriferous quartz rock of about the size 
of a man’s fist. On Thanksgiving day, it was 
brought out for exhibition to a friend, when it 
accidentally dropped on the floor and split open. 
Near the centre of the mass was discovered, firin- 
ly imbedded in the quartz and slightly corroded, 
a cut-iron nail, of the size of a six-penny nail. 
It was entirely straight, and had a perfect head. 
By whom was that nail made? At what period 
was it planted in the yet uncrystallized quartz? 
How came it in California? If the head of that 
nail could talk, we should know something more 
of American history than we are ever likely to 
know.—Sp. ingfield Republican. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SONG. 


BY H. W. FAXON. 


A vision in my dreams, one night, 
Came round with noiseless step ; 
And whispered in mine ear these words, 
As I so sweetly slept ; 
‘ There ‘s nought that ’s in the sea or air, 
On earth, or up above, 
Or in the mind’s desires and hopes— 
There ’s nought so light as love!’’ 
_And thou hast sworn that [, alone, 
Was idolized by thee ; 
No other worship hadst thou given, 
Save that thou gavest me ; 
And I unto thy heart had flown, 
As timid as a dove ; 
Alas! alas! thyself hath proved, 
There ’s nought so light as love 


THE HIDDEN VIRTUES. 

“There’s something good in ev heart.” 
Yes, no matter how vicious or crimi the life 
—how depraved or base the actions—how foul 
the stream of impurity that flows from the lips 
—there is yet a secret spring in every breast, 
that, like the rock in the wilderness, needs but 
to be touched by the prophet’s wand—love—to 
gush forth in streams of living purity. Though 
coarse and mean the dress of the outer man, 
there is fine gold beneath, that benevolence and 
kindness may bring to light. God has placed a 
star within every breast; clouds and mists ma 
envelope it, and shroud it now in gloom ; but it 
is still there, bright as ever, and may yet be 
brought to view to shed a halo of beauty around. 
Let it be thy work, O Christian and philanthro 
pist, to develop the hidden virtues of the de- 

raved being, and with words of gentleness and 
ove to soothe the troubled soul, and bring the 
wandering spirit home to truth —Ex. Paper. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
WE LIVE AND DIE. 


BY 8S. BURNHAM. 


We live and die ; 

A few short years, at most, is all 

We have to live, and then death’s pall 
Doth on us lie. 


One life there is, 
In which we may prepare to meet 
Our God and Judge, and at his feet 
Fond cling in bliss. 


Or, we may so 
Abuse the mercies God has given, 
That we can never live in heaven, 
But dwell in woe. 


We live and die ; 
This, then, should urge our fainting hearts 
To gain those blessings God imparts, 
Which never die. 


So may we live, 
That when we die our souls may soar 
To heaven, and angels ope the door, 
And entrance give. 


fo may we die, 

That we may live in worlds above, 

In heaven of bliss—in heaven of love, 
For us on high. 


CULTIVATION OF PLANTS. 

The International Magazine for February 
states, that Mr. Francis Bonynge, recently from 
the East Indies, has come to this country, at the 
instance of our Minister in London, for the pur- 
pose of bringing before us the subject of intro- 
ducing some twenty of the most valuable agri- 
cultural staples of the East, among which are 
the tea, coffee, and indigo plants, into the United 
States. He gives his reasons for believing that 
tea and indigo would become articles of export 
from this country to an amount greater than the 
whole of our present exports. He says that tea, 
for which .we now pay from sixty-five to one 
hundred cents per pound, may be produced for 
from two to five cents, free from the noxious 
adulterations of the tea we import. He has 
published a small volume, under the title of 
“The Future Wealth of America,” in which his 
opinions are fully explained — Nat. Intelligencer. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
O SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BABE. 
WRITTEN FOR CHARLOTTE MAYFIELD W—. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Airn—“ O come, come away.” 


O sleep, sleep, my babe, thy mother's darling treasure, 
Thine eyelids close 
In sweet repose, 
O sleep, sleep, my babe. 
O sleep b th the watching eye 
Of one who stays forever nigh, 
And sings thy lullaby, 
O sleep, sleep, my babe. 


What dear home delight, what heartfelt glowing pleasure, 
To sing to thee, 
In infancy, 
O sleep, sleep, my babe ; 
And bending over thee to dream 
Of future life’s all peaceful beam, 
And thine the world’s esteem, 
O sleep, sleep, my babe. 


GOD WILLS PAUPERISM. 


These factions all assert that God is the author 
of pauperism—an assertion the Socialists eon- 
sider blasphemy. M. Thiers, in his famous re- 
port on this subject, says:—‘“In the general 
plan of things, misery is the inevitable condition 
of the human race.” The Bishop of Chatres, in 
his pastoral letter of March 12, 1851, says :— 
“ Bat I am asked to explain that mysterious in- 
equality which is nowadays such a cause of 
scandal, and which has always existed between 
the rich and the poor. Why, at least, not let 
fall on the poor a few rays of that sun which 
gives to all ease and comfort? Whynot? Be- 
cause it is impossible. Yet that state of things 
is the work of Eternal Wisdom ; we must justify 
it.”— Westminster Review. 
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The varied fortunes of this singular 
man approach more to romance than the 
field of history and fact. At one moment 
discarded by his people, and even exiled 
from Mexico, and the next fighting her 
battles and heading her troops with con- 
summate skill. Now rich, now poor, now 
a voluntary exile, and once again leadi 
the armies of the republic on the field o 
Buena Vista, and suffering one of the 
most complete defeats in the annals of 
warfare. We have met this man person- 
ally, and have “eaten salt with him.” 
Near Havana, say a —_ from the city 
walls, lies the little village of Cerreto, 
and here some six years ago lived Santa 
Anna upon a plantation of his own. 
The character of the man may in some 
measure be inferred from the manner in 
which he passed his time at this West In- 
dian home. From. morning until night 
he was ever in the cock-pit fighting his 
game cocks, and betting upon the issues 
of the various contests. His wife, at that 
time, was young and beautiful, but like 
her lord, entirely given up to frivolity— 
her only pride seeming to be the display 
of a profusion of diamonds and other 
ornaments. Of late it has been rumored 
that Santa Anna is again about to return to 
Mexico, and that another overturn is about to 
distract this country of revolutions. Be this as 
it may, we herewith give a very exact likeness of 
the man in military costume, and a good like- 
ness it is, presenting also the style of horse ac- 
coutrements universal among the officers and 
gentlemen of Mexico. Santa Anna is a fine 
horseman ; although he has but one leg, the oth- 
er is supplied by a wooden one, which he uses 
so easily and with so little embarrassment, that 
you would scarcely observe the defect. 

There is one peculiarity about this Mexican he- 
ro that no one who has ever seen him has ever 
failed to note, and that is his eye; it is soft and 

laintive in its expression as a woman or a child, 

t dark as the night. We have often thought 
how that man’s eye belied his soul. His charac- 
ter is treacherous and cat-like ; not without brave- 
ry, yet he has ever managed to retreat always in 
time to preserve his own liberty, but his enemies 
in battle have been forced to acknowledge his 
skill as a warrior and a general, as it regards the 
bringing of large bodies of troops into battle, 
or in taking advantage of any weak point in 
his enemy’s movements. Santa Anna is said to 
have declared at Buena Vista: “I have whip 
these Yankee devils twice to-day, and yet the 
will win the field in spite of me.” This accord- 
ed with what Gen. Taylor said, which was, that 
if his men but knew it, they had twice lost the 
batde; bat not knowing when to stop, they 
fought on and won the field at last. 
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VIEW OB THR NATIONAL HOTEL, AT WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


A STRANGE COSMETIC. 

The Thibetan women adopt a custom, or 
rather submit to a regulation, certainly unique 
in the world. Before going out of their houses, 
they rub their faces with a sort of black, sticky 
varnish, a good deal like conserve of grapes. 
As the object is to render themselves hideous, 
they daub their faces with this disgusting cos- 
metic till they scarcely resemble human crea- 
tures. The following was, we are told, the 
origin of this monstrous practice : 

About two hundred years ago, the Nomekhan 
or Lama King of Anterior Thibet was a man of 
austerest character. At that period, the Thi- 
betan women were not more in the habit of try- 
ing to make themselves look ugly than the 
women of other countries ; on the contrary, they 
were extravagantly addicted to dress and luxu- 
ne By degrees, the contagion spread even to 

e holy family of the Lamas; and the Buddhist 
convents relaxed their discipline in a manner 
that threatened a complete dissolution. In order 
to arrest the progress of this alarming libertin- 
ism, the Nomekhan published an edict, forbid- 
ding women to appear in public unless disfigured 
in the fashion above-mentioned; the severest 
and the heaviest displeasure of 

uddha were threatened to the refractory. It 
must have required no ordinary courage to pub- 
lish such an edict; but that the women obeyed 
it was still more extraordinary. Tradition 
makes no mention of the slightest revolt on their 
part. The fair Thibetans vie with each other in 


making themselves frightful, and she who is 
most offensively besmeared passes for the most 
pious; the custom appears to be considered as a 
dogma to be accepted. In the country the law 
is most rigorously observed ; but at Lhass, wo- 
men are to be met with who venture to appear 
with their faces as nature made them; but those 
who permit themselves this license are consid- 
ered as women of bad reputation, and they never 
fail to hide themselves when they catch sight of 
an agent of the police.—Huc’s Travels in Tartary. 


CHINESE ON FEMALE BEAUTY. 
Lumqua is called, by the Europeans, the Sir 
Thomas Lawrence of China; and he well de- 


“serves this proud distinction, as the coloring of 


this artist’s oil painting is exceedingly fine, al- 
though his ideas of female beauty differ materi- 
ally from our own. In the course of conversa- 
tion we asked him his opinion of an English 
belle then at Canton, a the reply was com. 
pletely characteristic of a Chinaman’s ideas of 
female beauty :—“ Her face is too round, she has 
color in her cheeks, her eyes are too blue, too 
large; she’s too tall, too plump, yi yaw; her 
face talks (meaning her countenance was ex- 
pressive), and she has feet so large that she can 
wilk upon them” In Lumqua’s atelier, we saw 
many portraits, both of Europeans and Chinese, 
many of which were excellent likenesses, and 
although deficient in light and shade, were exc- 
cuted in a most masterly manner.—China and 
the Chinese. 
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PORTRAIT OF SANTA ANNA IN MILITARY COSTUMB. 


CAIRO. 

A correspondent of the Boston Trav- 
eller, writing from Grand Cairo, says: 
“This truly oriental city is said to have 
been founded A. D. 969 by Gaher, a cel- 
ebrated general of that time. The streets 
and even the interior of the public bnild- 
ings strongly remind one of impressions 
received in reading the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
The large projecting windows, covered 
with their elaborate network, curiously 
wrought wood, did not fail to attract our 
notice, and to call to mind the confined 
harem and dark-eyed beauties that fig- 
ured so largely in the fairy tales of East- 
ern life. But in contrast to the romantic, 
are strewn the ruins of mo-ques, and the 
humble habitations of the lower classes. 
Whole streets are deserted, and the build- 
ings absolutely in ruins. Of the four 
hundred mosques in Cairo, not more 
than half are in present use for the wor- 
ship of the false prophet Our donkeys 
stumbled into many a deserted : rea sur- 
rounded by walls rapidly crumbli 
away. Utter desolation reigned, a 
there were none to notice our intrusion 
save the cawing rook, or filthy condor, 
who make.this their home, as a place 
free from all annoyance. The present 
Pacha is at this time completing the mosque in 
the citadel commenced by his grandfather, Me- 
hemet Ali. The interior is pure oriental ala- 
baster ; bat it was the beauty of the material, 
rather than of the architecture that attracted our 
admiration. In two or three of the mosques that 
we were allowed to enter, groups of dirty Arabs 
were sitting cross-legged, learning passages from 
the Koran. They d to consider our visit 
as an intrusion, and we were glad to hurry out, 
although our curiosity would have prompted us 
to examine somewhat further into their singular 
proceedings. 

“T was most happy in passing, to notice that 
the slave market was not overstocked, and the 
few that were for sale seemed as well treated as 
the poor Arabs in the streets. They were not 
strictly of the negro race, not having thick lips 
and flat noses, although coal-black. I was of- 
fered a fat, strong, healthy wench for forty-five 
dollars. Young females from ten to twenty 
years of age, varied in price from ten to thirty 
dollars. Slaves are not so common here as [ 
had supposed. They are owned only by the 
more wealthy, nor will this be thought surpris- 
ing, when we consider that native servants can 
be hired at ten cents a day, while they find them- 
selves. The white slaves for the eat are 
kept in the houses of their masters, and are not 
publicly exhibited for sale. Still, black slaves 
are met with in nearly every family in Cuiro, 
and the traffic in them still continues from coun- 
tries in the interior.” 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Plot Betrayed,” a fine story, by Mrs. CAROLINE 


“The Widow's Acceptance,” a prore sketch, by Mrs. E. 

‘ The Lost Child, or the Story of Barbette,” by Gro. 
Cavnino Hi. 

“ A Sketch of Humor,” by our Uncie Topsy. 

was Long Ago,”’ verses, by Ip JANE SINCLAIR. 

“ Youth,” verses, by Canotine A. Harpen. 

Beauty by Mrs. R. T. Erprepes. 

“ Erin,” lines, by Owen G, WARREN. 

“To my sister Ellie,’ verses, by Mics Saran M. Howe. 

sunset,” lines, by W. E. Know es. 

“A Thousand Years Ago,” by Mrs. Sopanonta CURRIER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Aru tation of the Review of the Mili » 
on Boston Commor, by Governors Kossuth and Boutwell, 
which cecurred a few s since. A very fine picture, by 
our artist, Mr. Billings. 

A interes: illustrated chapter upon Dogs, cov- 
of the Pictorial, and illurtrating 
twelve different and beautiful species of Dogs, embracing 
the Bloodhound, the Greyhound, the Pointer, the Setter, 
the Terrier, and various other fine species of this domestic 
animal. 

Two entire peges will also be devoted to the subject of 
the new Army Uniform, just adopted in the United States’ 
service, representing Major Generals, Brigadier Generals, 
Colonels, Aid-de-Camps, Privates. Light Artillery, Engi- 
neers, Heavy Artillery, Dragoons, Cavuiry, Field and Staff 
Officers, and other departments of the War office. 


An admirable picture of the City of Houston, Texas, 
from the sea. 

A large and correct picture of Yale’s Mammoth Tent— 
the largest of the kind in the world. 

A fine picture of the Capitol of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, at Concord. 

A fine illustration of the St. George's Dinner, 
whieh took place at Niblo’s Saloon, Broadway; New York, 
a few days tince, on the of the sixty sixth Anni- 
versary of the Society. e 


A BOUND VOLUME 

OF THE PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 

We have found it almost impossible to answer 
the demand upon our establishment for the 
binding of the first volume of the Pictorial. 
Those who have not seen it completed in the 
elegant style in which it is sent from our bindery, 
can hardly form an idea of how beautiful an or- 
nament for the centre-table it makes. We bind 
it with gilt back and edges, and illumined sides, 
with title-page and index of contents, for only 
one dollar per volume, and the price which we 
charge is so low that multitudes of our sub- 
scribers have resolved thus far to preserve the 
Pictorial in the complete and beautiful form in 
which we issue it, for fature reference, and as a 
parlor ornament. 
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Rich Vacrant.—A woman named Anne 
Small, was recently convicted at St. Louis of 
being a vagrant, and required to give $500 bail 
for her future good behaviour. She immediately 
handed to the court $500 in gold, as collateral 
security for her behaviour, and $50 for a fine 
which had been imposed upon her. 


PRESERVE YOuR Fires For Binpino.—Any 
one who has seen what a fine volume the Picto- 
rial makes, as evinced hy volume Ist, will not 
fail carefully to preserve the future numbers for 
binding. 

Fretp Srort !—Whenever the King of Siam 
feels like having a little field sport, he shoulders 
his rifle and “ goes a gunning ” after missionaries. 
Nice place that to expound the gospel ! 


Nor BY CHANCE ALONE.—Wealth is not ac- 
quired, as many persons suppose, by fortunate 
speculations and splendid enterprises, but by the 
daily practice of industry, fragality and economy. 


S1en1F1cANnT.—Louis Napoleon would not al- 
low a funeral oration to be pronounced over the 
grave of Armand Marrast. The tyrant trembles. 


Mos1cau.—Two blind ladies, who are said to 


possess great vocal power, are giving concerts 
in New Orleans. 


THEATRICAL.—Tom Placide has concluded 
arrangements to build a theatre in Louisville, 
aad one in Cincinnati. 


KOSSUTH. 

The reception which the illustrious Magyar 
has met with in Boston, and the unbounded en- 
thusiasm that has greeted the cause he advocates, 
mast be most flattering to him, and cannot but 
repay in part the pains and fatigue which he so 
constantly subjects himself to in behalf of his 
distant and oppressed land. On another page 
we have presented two fine engravings, drawn 
by our artist during the reception of Governor 
Kossuth at the State House by the chief magis- 
trate of Massachusetts, and also one illustrating 
the cortege and line of procession. 

Though these pictures are to the life, and rep- 
resent the scenes as they occurred, yet they can- 
not convey to the reader the spirit of wild, un- 
controllable enthusiasm that possessed that dense 
multitude. The citizens, one and all, seemed to 
have devoted the day to the object of the visit 
and welcome of their illustrious visitor, and no 
more hearty welcome could have been devised 
for him than seemed to burst forth spontaneously 
from the assembled masses. Kossuth saw and 
Jelt this, as his subsequent speeches show. 

His oratorical effort in Faneuil Hall was pro- 
bably one of the finest he has made since his 
arrival in America. Not oneinch of the interior 
of that large structure was unimproved ; thou- 
sands upon thousands of ladies and gentlemen 
thronged the galleries and the body of the house, 
and there were a vast number who were obliged 
to go away without gaining admission at all. 
No one should fail to read the speech delivered 
on this occasion; it is clear, logical, and most 
profound and important. giving token of the in- 
tellectual power of the man, and affording the 
strongest evidence of the justice of his cause. 

One very interesting feature of Kossuth’s visit 
to the city, was his reviewing the troops on Bos- 
ton Common. It was a most brilliant spectacle ; 
over two thousand of the military were under 
arms, and the review took place in the presence 
of some sixty thousand people. This splendid 
scene we shall illustrate by one of our best ar- 
tists in next week’s Pictorial. 

HEIGHT OF NONSENSE. 

The Mormon bible is a curiosity of literature. 
The following description of the vessels in which 
the chosen people crossed the Atlantic, is a fair 
sample of its contents: “These barges were 
built after a manner that they were exceeding 
tight, even that they would hold water like a 
dish, and the bottom thereof was tight like unto 
a dish, and the sides thereof were tight like unto 
a dish, and the ends thereof were peaked, and 
the top thereof was tight like unto a dish, and 
the length thereof was the length of a tree, and 
the door thereof, when it was shut, was tight like 
unto a dish. And the Lord said unto the brother 
of Jared, behold thou shalt make a hole in the 
top thereof, and also in the bottom thereof, and 
when thou shalt suffer for air, thou shalt unstop 
the hole thereof and receive air; and if it be so 
that the water come in upon thee, behold ye shall 
stop the hole thereof, that ye may not perish in 
the flood.” 


THE COUNTRY. 

The country in the vicinity of the city really 
begins to look green ; the young leaves are burst- 
ing forth upon shrub and tree, and early fruit is 
venturing forth its blossoms, though warily, for 
our seasons are slow and backward in New Eng- 
land. The farmer has thoroughly commenced 
his planting and out-door work ; and fields and 
roadside present a lively a nee. Let our 
town-bréd @enizens take a Stroll abroad now 
and then, and breathe in of the fresh atmosphere 
flavored with young leaves and blossoms, and 
rich with bursting clover and spicy flowers. The 
woods are already vocal with tiny warblers, and 
the bloom of summer is almost here. 


Horses.—We see large numbers of very fine 
horses about our streets, evidently for sale. This 
is the season when they are brought in from the 
country for disposal to our citizens. There is 
probably no city in the Union where the horses 
are so universally excellent and well kept as in 
Boston. 


Kossuta very large amount of 
Kossuth bonds were sold in Boston. Two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth were sold on the first day of 
his arrival in the city. 


Go.v.—A gold mine in Abbeville district, 
8. C., owned by Mr. Dorn, in ten weeks yielded 
the sum of $10,000, the product of the labor of 
eight hands. 


ISLAND OF CUBA. 

The Captain-General of Cuba, General Con- 
cha, left Havana, on the 17th ult., for Spain 
Demonstrations of the warmest affection were 
made by the people on his taking leave of them, 
and the wharves and shipping were filled with 
his friends, shouting vivas. Before leaving, ex- 
change for $60,000 was tendered him by the 
mérchants for his three children, which he de- 
elined, but they forced it upon him. A corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News affirms that 
the reason why General Concha was dismissed 
from his post as Captain-General of Cuba, was, 
that Queen Christina wants money for her nu- 
merous children by her second husband, Manoz. 
It is certain that he made many reforms in the 
government of the island, reducing the cost to the 
— and relieving them of other burthens. 

‘argoes of ebony, in whose safe arrival a strong 
interest was felt in high quarters, have been in- 
terrupted and confiscated. He has made no- 
thing pecuniarily from office. His successor is 
General Valentin Canedo. 

YANKEE CHARACTER. 

The N. Y. Mirror says the tactics of the Amer- 
ican are not laid down in books. He forms his 
plans, in a “tight place,” on the instant, from 
the natare of the circumstances, and if he is de- 
feated, it must be by sheer force. To him the 
pillar of Hercules would have been but a mile- 
stone; he would have solved the riddle of the 
Sphynx, and, between death and fingers, untied 
the Gordian knot in the “twinkling of an eye.” 
A writer in Blackwood once well said, that if a 
sufficient prize were offered for the best treatise 
on any subject, in any language, the American 
—vide Yankee—would get it, even if he had to 
learn the language, study the subject, and write 
the work within three months. This universal 
energy, endurance, invention, and power to 
adapt himself to any and every end, gives to the 
American his world-wide prestige of superiority 
as a man. We venture to place him a peg 
above the Celt. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE PICTORIAL. 


To the numerous inquiries constantly made 
by letter, we would say, that we can furnish all 
the back numbers of the Pictorial from the com- 
mencement, or any given number that may be 
desired to complete sets. Persons desiring to 
furnish themselves with any past numbers can 
do so by calling at any of the periodical depots 
throughout the country. This is important in- 
formation to those who desire to bind the Picto- 
rial ; and thus far, nearly two thirds of our sub- 
scribers have availed themselves of our extraor- 
dinary cheap offer of binding the work complete 
in cloth, with gilt border and edges, and illu- 
mined sides, for one dollar. 


Cuance or Lire—Near Sandusky, Ohio, 
there is an old clergyman of the Lutheran 
Church, named Lehmanowsky. He served un- 
der Napoleon until he was overthrown at Water- 
loo, when he became a soldier of the cross. He 
says that eighteen of Napoleon’s colonels subse- 
quently became clergymen, as did a number of 
his inferior officers. 


REMARKABLE EnGAGEMENT.—Mr. E. Forrest, 
the American tragedian, has just closed an en- 
gagement at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
after performing uninterruptedly for sixty-nine 
nights! This is unparalleled. 


niade lately at Glasgow, in Scotland, with a view 
to test the durability and economy of iron pave- 
ments, and the result is encouraging, it is said. 


A Hixt.—Paurpose is the edge and point of 
character ; it is the superscription on the letter of 
talent. Character without it is blunt and torpid ; 
genius without it is splendid and uncirculating. 


Increastnc.—Three per cent. per annum is 
the increase of population in the United States, 
according to the census returns. 


Manvractures.—There are in the United 
States 1004 cotton factories, and 1559 woollen 
factories now in operation. 


Mruitrary.—Three hundred U.S. Dragoons 
passed through Memphis, recently, en route for 
the Texan frontier. 


Artistic.—The Dusseldorf paintings are at- 
tracting crowds of admirers in Boston. 


To this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George F. Harring- 
ton to Miss Mary Gilbert. : 

v. \ gton, Mr. Charles C. Briggs, of Rox- 
bury, Mine Lucretia Jackson. 

. Mr. . Mr. W . Spinney, of Lynn. 


py Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. Charles A. Sweet to Miss Mary 


‘By Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Benjamin F. Cutter to Miss Mary 


By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Dr. George W. Eastman, of Wiscon- 

wehester, by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Stephen A. Rob- 
Roxanna Curtis, of Hanover 
jpn, by Kev. Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Nathan H. Nichols 

to Miss Harriet N. Littlefield, of Wells, Me. ™ 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Thomas L. Pope to 
Miss Arrington. 

At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. F. Mr. George W. Gould 

New y Rev. Mr hafont, Signor Geremia 

tini to Mlle M. Sophia 

At Philadelphia, Mr. William G. Billin to Miss Annie 
Lyman, of Springfield, Mass 

At San Francisco, by Rev. Mr: Hunt, Mr. Randall Smith, 
Jr , of New York, to Miss Catharine Bolger, of Boston. 

At Sacramento, Mr. Fred-rick Coggeshall, of Nantucket, 
Ms., to Miss Lavina Rogers, of Boston. 

At Koamalu, Kauai, by Rev. Mr. Bond, Capt. Joseph 8. 
B. Knox, of Honolulu, to Miss Elizabeth B., daughter of 


Marshall, Esq., of Charlestown, Mass. 


In this city, Thomas Tarbell, -, 69; Mrs. Lucinda 
Frederick, 54; Benjamin Rand, end y B. 
Colby, 46; Mr. Francis A. Ley ge 20; Mr. Abraham 
H. Bird, 43; Mrs. Mary Blair, 67; Mrs. Sarah J. Allison, 
82; Belinda Dwyer, 25; Mr. John J. Bryden, 31; Capt. J. 
Suter, 71; Mrs. Sarah D. Griggs, 50. 

At Charlestown, Miss Mary Hozier, 78. 

At West Roxbury, Eliakim Richards, 77. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Rebecca H. Leland, 41. 

At Woburn, Mrs. Rosannah Day, 30. 

At Dedham, Dea. Joshua Fales, 68. 

At Weymouth, Capt. Thomas Seward, of Boston, 81. 

At Concord, George W. Hildreth, Esq., 51. 

At Haverhill, N. H., Mrs. Jane J. R. Greeley, 28. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Rufus E. Pierce, 28: Capt. Joseph 
P. Russell, 83; Mrs. Elizabeth Raymond, 79. 

At Kingston, Dr. Paul Louis Nichols, 29. 

At Plainfield, John Hamlen, Esq., 90. 

At Stowe, Mrs. Sarah M. Davis, 24. 

At Chicopee Falls, Major Anderson, 30. 

At Weston, Mr. Henry Augustus Jones, 29. 

At Southampton, Mr. Solyman Wiilcut, 84. 

At New Bedford, Mr. William Holmes, 85. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Major Evans Ross, 43. 

At Portland, Me., Widow Isabella Maxfield, 94. 

At Hallowell, Me., Miss Martha W. Way, 33. 

At Bangor, Me., Mr. John Brown, 97. 

At Smithfield, K. I., Hon. Thomas Mann, 82. 

At Pau, France, Mrs. Isabella CU. Mason, of Boston 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table eventsof the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; th 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its d ,in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world 

of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the pavy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous ens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 

of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four squure 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 

illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


‘\ The Best Family Paper, 


nasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fand of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by held- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 


TEEMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two veleees 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE LIGHT-BOAT NEAR MINOT’S LEDGE, 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


Tis just twelve months since the light-house fell, 
And another April storm is here ; : 

O, does it come as a boding knell 
Of death, or to cheer the heart with fear! 


The hours roll on, still no sunbeam’s ray, 
To illume the dreary scene around ; 
The billows are flinging afar their spray, 
And lashing the beach with a deafening sound. 


God pity the mariner nearing the shore, 
For man may not aid thee now ; 

The night comes on, and the rain clouds pour, 
And louder the storm winds blow. 


© for a glimpse of the “ Minot Light,” 
To warn us if breakers are near ; 

°T will give us hope, on this fearful night, 
Though our hearts are cold with fear. 


"Tis there! “tis there! the blessed light! 
Now with iron nerve we ll try ; ; 
Hope cheering the heart with the welcome sight, 
We will on till the port is nigh. 


The morning came, and the light-boat still 
Is riding mid sheets of foam ; 

And those brave men, of daring will, 
Are still in their fearful home. 


They have dared the dangers of the deep, 
O’er the grave of the “ Minot Light ;” 

And now, when the storm winds calmly sleep, 
They are there through the starry night. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


MARCELLINE’S TRIUMPH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Some ten or fifteen miles beyond the moun- 
tains in the immediate vicinity of Trieste, over 
among the rugged passes of the Carnic Alps, 
there is a small hamlet of huntsmen’s dwellings, 
and among them, though somewhat isolated, is a 
sort of a rough inn, which used to serve as a 
wassail-house for the hunters, and alse as a 
shelter for travellers on their way to and from 
Laybach. It was a cold, blustering evening in 
March, and though there was no storm, yet the 
blasts, as they came sweeping and whistling, 
whirling and howling down the mountain sides, 
failed not to drive the people to the cheer of the 
fireside. 

Within the bar room of this humble inn were 
collected some half dozen of the Alpine hunters, 
who passed the mug and tankard with good 
zest, now breaking into a happy chorus, and 
anon bending a willing ear to the tale and joke, 
while nearer to the blazing fire sat two men, 
strangers in the place, who had arrived just at 
nightfall and engaged entertainment and rest for 
the night. These two travellers looked not 
much unlike common men, but yet there was a 
something about their countenances that at- 
tracted more than passing attention from the 
hunters. They did not behave exactly as hon- 
est men would be supposed to have behaved, for 
in all their movements there was an evident aim 
to escape a too critical observation. They had 
horses in the stable, and were also provided 
with large travelling sacks, which sacks were 
either entirely or nearly empty. Ever and anon 
one or more of the hunters would cast a furtive 
glance towards the strangers, and once or twice 
they endeavored to draw the twain into conver- 
sation: but the two men persisted in remaining 
by themselves, and ere long they retired to the 
room which had been allotted for them. 

“ Marcelline,” said one of the hunters, a stout, 
middle-aged man, addressing a blooming maid- 
en, who stood behind the bar, “does Altzorf 
return to-night ?” 

“No sir,” returned the girl, “he comes not till 
the morrow.” 

“ And has your master left you alone *” asked 
the hunter. 

“O,no. Altzorf has left Lubin with me.” 

* But Lubin is only a boy—a mere lad.” 

“Well, what of that!” replied Marcelline, 
looking with a somewhat inquisitive glance at 
the hanter. 

“O, nothing,” said the man, evidently endeav- 
oring to hide, as much as possible, the fears or 
suspicions he entertained; “only I do not ex- 
actly like the looks of those two men whom you 
have just shown to their room.” 

Several of the hunters immediately coincided 
with this opinion, but Marcelline laughed at 
their suspicions. 

“What an idea,” she said. “Why, what do 
you take them for?” 


“Tt is not impossible that they are robbers,” 
returned the first speaker. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Marcelline. “ Rob- 
bers in such a place as this! Let’s see—there 
are about twenty groshen in the drawer, and I 
have exactly seventeen cruitzers in my little box 
up stairs! What a place for robbers! My 
master took all the money with him to Trieste, 
save what I have named.” 

“ Marcelline,” said the first hunter who had 
spoken, as he stepped forward and bent his head 
over the bar, “do you know if your master re- 
ceived in trust a large wooden box from an old 
monk—who went lately to the convent of St. 
Cecilia.” 

“Yes, he received such an one,” replied the 
maiden, “and it is even now locked up in his 
strong room.” 

“That box contains the massive silver plate 
and ornaments of his convent. The monk left 
it till his return.” 

“ Well, ’tis not likely that these men can have 
heard of that,” Marcelline replied, betraying a 
slight surprise at the knowledge she had just 
received; “and if they had, they would not 
surely dare to rob the house.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” returned the hunter. 
“ Even in large cities these robberies take place. 
You had better let either Justin or Roland re- 
main in the house to-night.” 

“QO, no, I had rather not—folks would talk,” 
uttered the maiden, as she looked with a deep 
blush upon two fair youths among the hunters, 
who had been thus designated to her. 

Marcelline remained firm in her determination 
to accept of no assistance, or rather guard, from 
the hunters, and ere long they departed to their 
several homes. The maiden was left alone in 
the bar-room, for Lubin was yet in the stable; 
and as she found herself thus solitary, she could 
not repress the feeling of fear that came over 
her. While the stalwart hunters had been there, 
she had felt bold and safe; but now that they 
were gone, she could not banish the spectre that 
intruded upon her loneliness. The two men— 
the stranger travellers—had indeed exhibited 
anything but pleasing countenances, and poor 
Marcelline now began to repent herself that she 
had not accepted the kind hunter’s offer. 


Half an hour passed away, and Lubin came in 
from the stable. Marcelline, however, said noth- 
ing to him of what had transpired, but only re- 
quested him to be in readiness to respond to her 
summons in case she should have occasion to 
call him during the night. The boy then went 
to his bed, and once more the maiden was left 
alone. Nothing broke the stillness of the night 
save the blasts that howled among the Alps, and 
for half an hour longer she sat by the fast de- 
caying embers in the fireplace. The maiden 
thought surely that if the strangers meditated 
harm, they would have been, ere this, on the 
move; and with the throbbing of her fear-laden 
bosom somewhat quieted, she raked up the em- 
bers upon the hearth, extinguished the lamp 
that hung above the bar, and then taking her 
candle she started for her room. 


Marcelline had passed through the narrow en- 
try, ascended the stairs, and had her hand upon 
the latch of her own door, when a strange sound 
from the room of Lubin arrested her attention. 
At first she thought the boy might be talking in 
his sleep, but the sound of hustling feet drove 
that idea from her mind, and as the idea flashed 
upon her that the robbers were astir, she turned 
to flee for help ; but she was too late, for hardly 
had she tarned back towards the stairs, when 
she was confronted by one of her stranger 
guests. 

“Do you want anything, sir ?” asked Marcel- 
line, hardly conscious of what she uttered, but 
using the phrase merely from the force of habit. 

“ Yes, pretty one, I do,” the man returned. 
“JT want Altzorf’s strong box.” 

“ Mercy, sir! You would not rob us ?” 

“O, mo—not you. It’s only those baubles 
which belong to the convent that we want; so 
bestir yourself and show us where they are.” 

“I shall shriek, sir! I shall cry out for help!” 
exclaimed Marcelline, as she essayed to start for 
the stairs. 

“No, no, sweet one,” the villain returned, at 
the same time laying a rough grasp upon the 
maiden’s arm and drawing a pistol from his 
pocket. “Your stable-boy is already secured, 
and we shall treat you in the same way. But 
mark me; if you are quiet, and tell us where the 
box is hidden, no harm shall come to you; but 
if you do not—” 

The villain silently finished his sentence by 


significantly raising his pistol at the girl’s head, 
and at that moment he was joined by his com- 
panion, who had just come from Lubin’s room. 
Marcelline at first thought of resistance, but she 
soon found that she could gain nothing by that, 
and besides, the robbers not only threatened her 
life, but they vowed that they would break in 
sunder every door and partition in the house till 
they found the box. Under these circumstances, 
the girl thought it best to reveal the hiding- 
place of the box, trusting, however, that some- 
thing might yet turn up to assist her, and ac- 
cordingly she led the way to the bar-room, back 
of which was a emall apartment. Taking a key 
from the money-drawer, she unlocked the door 
of the back room, and pointing to a small closet 
in the further corner, she said : 

“There sirs, in that closet is the monk’s box, 
but my master has the key in his own posses- 
sion, and so, if you would open it, you must 
needs force the lock.” 

“You are ready with your wit, pretty one,” 
said one of the robbers, as he cast a scrutinizing 
glance into Marcelline’s face. “I fear to trust 
you too far, so you must excuse us if we just 
secure you till after our job is completed.” 

As the man spoke he led the girl back to the 
bar-room, and taking from his pocket a piece of 
stout cord, he proceeded to lash her to a chair. 
She stoutly resisted, and even attempted to 
utter a cry, but a napkin soon stopped her power 
of utterance, after which her hands were lashed 
behind her, and then she herself lashed to the 
chair. After this, the robbers took a few tools 
from one of their sacks and proceeded at once 
to force the stout closet door. 

For a moment after Marcelline had been left 
alone, she almost gave up in despair; but her 
woman’s wit soon came to her aid, and a gleam 
of hope lighted up her countenance. From 
where the villains were at work they could not 
look into the bar-room, and after listening for a 
moment or two to assure herself that they were 
fairly busy, she moved her chair noiselessly to- 
wards a table, upon which a candle had been 
left burning. By considerable exertion she 
managed to get hold of the candlestick with her 
teeth, and then carefully set it upon a chair. A 
moment more she listened, and then she turned 
her back to the candle in such a manner as to 
bring the outer cord into the blaze. It required 
not half a minute to burn off the cord that had 
secured her to her seat. and then bending over, 
she took the back of the chair in her teeth and 
carefully moved it out of the way. Then she 
turned again and placed the cord that bound 
her wrists in the blaze. The lashings burned, 
and so did her flesh, but with a perfect self-devo- 
tion, she heroically withstood the pain, and in a 
few moments she was free ! 

Marcelline now breathed more freely. She 
bent her ear, and she found that the villains had 
broken open the door and entered the closet. 
She heard them prying at the box which con- 
tained the silver plate, and she knew that no 
time was to be lost. The key was still in the 
lock of the door that opened into the back room, 
and quick as thought the heroic girl sprang for- 
ward and closed it upon those beyond. The 
key was turned, and Marcelline then ran to the 
front door, unlocked .it, threw it open, and 
sprang into the highway. It was but the work 
of a few moments to rouse some of the hunters, 
and ere long the two robber travellers were in 
safe custody. They not only lost their booty, 
but also their liberty, and on the next day were 
safely conveyed to Trieste and delivered up to 
justice. Lubin was, found in his room, with his 
mouth bonnd up and his arms pinioned: to his 
chair; but the satisfaction of being released 
from his unpleasant situation made him forget 
the indignities he had received. 

That little inn is still open to travellers, but 
Old Altzorf keeps it no longer. Justin, the 
hunter, is its host, and the fair Marcelline is its 
hostess. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

Whoever goes to law. goes into a glass house, 
where he understands little or nothing of what 
he is doing ; where he sees a whole matter blown 
up into fifty times the size of its intrinsic con- 
tents, and through which, if he can perceive any 
other objects, he perceives them all discolored 
and distorted ; where everything is too brittle to 
bear handling; where, as in an element of fire, 
he frets, fumes, and is drained at every pore; 
and where, whatever he buys, he buys out of the 
fire, and pays for according to its fictitious bulk. 
It had, perhaps, been better for him to have been 
contented with an earchern vessel.— Skelton. 


jue ven. 
O. W. Holmes 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
REMINISCE ACES. 


BY CHARLES LELAND PORTER. 


When the gentle zephyrs chant with the rippling brook, 
And the lone heart is throbbing silently; 
Thought wanders from the page on which I look, 
And flies to thee. 


Sweet was the hour, when pillowed on thy breast, 
I revelled in the heaven of thy gaze ; 
Dear was the pledge, and joyous was the rest, 
Thrice happy days. 


I stood upon the door-stone, and I took 
That little ivory hand within mine own ; 
. And O, how eloquent that one fond look ! 
Ah! thou art gone! 


Still do I see the waving of thy tresses, 
Still do I gaze upon that radiant brow ; 
Aud my fond thought thy fairy form caresses, 
Where art thou now? 


Here, here, enthroned upon my beating heart, 
That never throbs except it throb for thee ; 
Queen of the realm ! all beautiful thou art! 
Reign joyously ! 


Then let me clasp thee in my arms once more, 
And win the favors of thy willing lip ; 
And from the opening flower-bud as of yore, _ 
Sweet nectar sip. 


Thou knowest that the river of my love 
Is flowing onward, deep, though silently ; 
The world ’s a weary waste, through which I rove, 
Except for thee. 


I go, as goest thou, my fondest fair, 
I see thy smile, although thine eyes are wet ; 
And read the rainbow promise written there, 
“T°ll ne’er forget!” 


INDIA RUBBER OVERSHOES. 

The value of India rubber overshoes has been 
tested by the present winter. The ground has 
been almost continually covered with snow, and 
but for these protectors wet feet would have 
been common, and colds would have been much 
more universal. A contemporary, speaking of 
overshoes, says, “they resist moisture, they are 
impervious to wet, they keep the feet dry and 
warm when walking in the wet and cold pene- 
trating snow, and they are therefore one of the 
greatest comforts. There are thousands of these 
India rubber ‘overshoes worn now, for the one 

air worn fifteen years ago. They tend to pro- 
ong life, by keeping the feet warm and dry, thus 
preventing cold and disease, and: at the same 
time they pour drops of comfort into the cup of 
life. The great accessaries of life—the main es- 
sentials to general physical happiness—are plen- 
ty of food, warm clothing and dwellings. hat 
would it signify, if every man possessed a moun- 
tain of gold, if he could not keep his feet warm ‘ 
A very poor consolation indeed. We are liable 
to overlook many things which have heen done 
of late years to benefit the human family, and 
the claims of India rubber shoes have not been 
so fully acknowledged as they should be.— 
Poughkeepsie Eagle. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
POOR JACK. 


BY G. BRIGGS LEONARD. 


Sweet lady fair, with beauty blest, 
When thou dost press thy pillow, 


© think of those who may not rest, 
Upon the stormy billow. 


When Cynthia’s silver rays illume, 
And tinge thy garden roses, 

And every floweret sheds perfume, 
While nature calm reposes : 


© let thy thoughts go roaming far, 
Be stilled thy heart’s emotion, 

And think upon the daring tar 
Who battles with the ocean. 


His heart is warm, sweet lady fair, 
Though rough his outward bearing ; 

To pleading want he gives his share, 
While others are preparing. 


No nobler soul dwells on this star, 
My heart speaks its emotion, 
Than he, the honest-hearted tar, 
Whose home is on the ocean. 


TRE EEL. 

The eel is evidently a link between the fish 
and t, but, unlike the former, it can exist 
a long time out of the water, which its nocturnal 
migrations prove, though probably a certain de- 
gree of moisture on the grass is necessary to en- 
able it to do this. That they wander from one 
place to another is evident. I have been in- 
formed upon the authority of a nobleman well 
known for his attachment to field sports, that if 
an eel is found on land, its head is invariably 
turned towards the sea, for which it is —_ 
observed to make the most direct line possible. 
If this information be correct—and there seems 
to be no reason to doubt it.—it shows that the 
eel, like the swallow, is possessed of a strong 
migratory instinct. May we not suppose that 
the swallow, like the eel, performs its migratiens 
in the some undeviating course !—Jesse. 
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By by 


KOSSUTH’s SPEECH. 


Below we give an extract from Governor Kos- 
suth’s speech before the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. It is a specimen of the almost 
superhuman powers of eloquence with which 
Providence, for its own wise purpose, has en- 
dowed the exiled Magyar. 


.. “In the echo of every step I make on this hallowed 

4 d, in every object which meets my eye, in my being 

us received as I am, and in my standing here thus as 

stand, there is such an awful and majestic revelation of 
the most wonderful operation of that Providence which 
rules the destinies of h ity, that my very voice shrinks 
back from falling from my lips, and I feel as if the spirit of 
coming events was whispering in my ears: » Bow in adora- 
tion before the finger of God, and follow silently his wink 
—man has to be silent when history speaks ;’ and it is 
history which speaks. 

“ Who would have thought that the modest vessel which. 
two hundred and thirty years ago, landed the handful of 
pilgrime on Plymouth Rock, was fraught with the palla- 

of the world’s history. Oppression drove them from 
their ancient European home to the wilderness of an un- 
known world. The Mayflower developed into a tree of 
freedom. Where the wilderness once stood, there now a 
mighty Christian nation stands, unequalled in liberty, 
unequalled in general intelligence and general prosperity 
—a glorious evidence of mankind's sovereign capacity for 
self-government. 

‘Oppression drove me from my native land. The bat- 
tle-fieid where the destinies of Christendom have been de- 
cided in former times, and the destinies of Christian civil- 
ization are to be decided again. Oppression drove me 
from that hallowed, martyred land; and I come an exile 
to the asylum of the oppressed, developed into a home of 
liberty. 

“ But Icome not to ask an asylum—not to seek a new 
home. I come to claim from the happy sons of the Pil- 
grim fathers a brother’s hand for the oppressed of the old 
world; that the old house, where hundreds of millions 
dwell, may not be doomed to become a jail to all those 

» millions. And humble as I am, the cause I plead is great. 
It is the cause of the community in mankind's destinies ; 
and because I plead that cause—because in my very mis- 
fortune there is a principle dear to your hearts, you honor 
the poor exile as no triumpher was honored yet.”’ 


THE SECRET. 

“T noticed,” said Dr. Franklin, “a mechanic 
among others, at work on a house erecting but 
a little way from my office, who always appeared 
to be in a merry humor, who had a kind word 
and cheerful smile, for every one he met. Let 
the day be ever so cold, gloomy or sunless, a 
happy smile danced like a sunbeam on his cheer- 
ful countenance. Meeting him, one morning, I 
asked him to tell me the secret of his happy flow 
of spirits. ‘My secret, doctor,’ he replied, ‘is 
that i have got one of the best of wives, and 
when I go to work she always has a kind word 
of encouragement for me, and when I go home 
she meets me with a smile and a kiss, and then 
tea is sure to be ready, and she has done so many 
little things through the day to please me, that 
I cannot find it in my heart to speak an unkind 
word to anybody. What an influence, then, 
hath woman over the heart of man, to soften it 
and make it the fountain of cheerful and pure 
emotions! Speak gently, then; a happy smile 
and a kind word of greeting, after the toils of the 
day are over, cost nothing, and go far toward 
making a home happy and peaceful.” 


ACTRESSES, 

It is aston‘shing how much illusion is on the 
modern stage. The female actress is no longer 
visible. The milliner and dressmaker exhausts 
her talents upon her and conceals a portion of 
the body, for the dress now, as Tallyrand said, 
generally, “begins too late and ends too soon.” 
Jones’s Lily White is the all-covering article to 
what the dress leaves exposed. Rouge comes 
next, and colors cheeks, lips and nostrils. India 
ink touches up eyelashes and brows, and extra 
curls and tails finish up the head. Sometimes 
a knit sleeve fits tight over a skinny and bony 
arm, giving a plumpness and whiteness to its 
appearance, 


MASSACHUSETTS IDIOTIC SCHOOL. 

The State of Massachusetts has under its pa- 
tronage a school intended for the benefit of the 
idiotic. This school is under the care of Dr. 8. G. 
Howe, the introducer, into this country, of the 
system of teaching “idiotic and feeble-minded 
youths.” The third annual report speaks of the 
success which has attended the school established 
in Boston; and gives an interesting account of 
the efforts making, to call out the dormant ener- 
gies of the unfortunate class of human beings 
which the school is designed to benefit. 


Mr. Dicxens.—It is estimated that the in- 
come of Dickens, from his writings, is $100,000 
a year—which is more than Scott made at the 
height of his renown. He is said to live ina 
generous, hospitable style. The ramor, pro- 
mulgated some weeks since, that he was about 
to enter the legal profession, was an error. 

Nosre Abner Curtis, of 
East Abington, Mass, called on Gov. Kossuth, 
at the Revere House, the other day, and present- 
ed him with five hundred dollars on his own be- 
half, to aid in liberating Hungary. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Vain-glory flowers, but yields no froit. 

Virtuous actions will, sooner or later, reap 
their just reward. 

Read not books alone, but men; and chiefly 
be careful to read thyself. 

Henry C. Pettees hung himself at New York, 
after a gambling spree. 

The Bostonians are about to build a new 
theatre. 

The Virginia Legislature has passed the bill 
abolishing public executions. 

That which derives its only value from fancy, 
is not very valuable. 

Gold dust in Australia has actually fallen in 
price to £2 17s. per ounce! 

He that knows useful things, and not he that 
knows many things, is the wise man. 

Gen. Sterling Price, the democratic candidate 
for governor of Missouri, is one of the Mexiean 
war heroes. ‘ 

In the'United States, one man in fourteen is a 
land-owner; in Great Britain, one man in nine 
hundred. 

Seven soldiers in the Mexican war, are now, 
or have been since the close of that war, senators 
of the United States. 

A whole family, named Shrill, of ten or twelve 
persons, were killed by the explosion of the 
steamer Glencoe, at St. Louis. 

Spurious gold one dollar pieces are in circula- 
tion They are poorly executed, particularly 
the milling. 

Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding; 
that civility is best, which excludes all superflu- 
ous formality. 

Man cannot be regenerated until he arrives at 
adult age. For, not until then does he come 
into rational freedom. 

The house in which Napoleon the Great was 
born, at Ajaccio, is left in a state of complete 
neglect, “just like any other unoccupied house.” 


The Reindeer, the pride of the river, went up 
to Albany, one day week before last, with eight 
passengers, and came down the day after with 
twelve ! 

The constitution of the city of Bremen had 
been suspended, and a decree issued, prohibiting 
the circulation of printed papers and the posting 
of placards. 

Capt. Thomas Seward, for many years Assis- 
tant Superintendent of the House of Industry 
at South Boston, died at Weymouth, Mass., on 
the 25th ult., at the age of 81 years. 

Professor Rauch, of Berlin, has just complet- 
ed the model for the memorial statue of Im- 
manuel Kant, which is to be erected on the 
Philosophengange at Konigsberg, the favorite 
promenade of the great metaphysician. 


The greatest misfortunes men fall into arise 
from themselves ; and that temper which is called 
very often, though with great injustice, good- 
nature, is the source of a numberless train of 
evils. 

Reichenbach says, that thousands of ghost 
stories will now receive a natural explanation 
from his discovery, that the decomposition of 
animal matter is accompanied by light, or lumi- 
nous vapor, which is visible to certain sensitive 
persons. 


Rev. Henry L. Low died at the McLean 4 
e 


lum in Somerville, lately, aged 34 years. F 
was a son of Gen. Joseph Low, of Concord, 
N. H., and had been a professor of languages at 
Geneva College, N. Y. He was recently pastor 
of the Episcopal church at Hopkinton, N. H. 


The Woodstock (Va.) Tenth Legion says, 
that Mr. Lorenzo Sibert, of that place, has in- 
vented a machine that will turn out from 50 000 
to 400,000 bricks - day. It is said to be very 
simple, and can worked by any amount of 
horse power. 


A beautiful white swan was shot at James- 
town, the outlet of Chatauque Lake, a short 
time since. It measured six feet six inches from 
tip to tip of its wings, and twenty-seven inches 
from the end of its bill to the base of its neck. 
Its color was the purest of white. 


Judge Thompson, of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Pennsylvania, has decided that the ten- 
ant of a farm in that State cannot remove or sell 
the manure from the farm, no matter how pro- 
duced. This has been long a vexed question, 
and the judge’s opinion is of interest to farmers 
generally. 


“Surrender!” was the summons of General 
Rosen to Hamzad Bey, the Circassian chief; 
“surrender! resistance is in vain; the hosts I 
bring against you are numberless as the sand 
on the seashore!” “But my hosts,” was the 
answer, “are like the waves of the sea, which 
wash away the sand.” 


A new plan for preventing railroad accidents 
has been proposed. All trains are to have an 
inclined plane in front and rear, with rails laid 
upon them and over the tops of the cars. When 
a fast train overtakes a slow one, it passes over 
the top of the slow one, thus preventing the 
fatal collisions now so frequent. 


To measure boards, multiply the width in 
inches of any number of pieces of equal length, 
by the inches of the length. Divide by 144, and 
the quotient is the number of feet for any thick- 
ness under an inch. Every fourth inch increase 
of thickness adds a fourth to the number of feet 
in the face measure. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The snowy mountains in Australia are found 
to be one vast gold bed. 


The public concerts in Paris are wretchedly 
Even Lablache and Cruvelli do not 
w. 


It is rumored that the two Russian Grand 
Dukes Michael and Nicholas are about to visit 
Louis Napoleon. 


The private expenditure of the Earl of Eglin- 
ton, - ublin, is said to average fully £1000 per 
week. 

The hotel of the Russian embassy at Berlin 
was being repaired for the reception of the 
empress of Russia. 

The Prussian government is negotiating with 
France to obtain a reduction in the import duty 
of German wools and other raw materials. 


The agents of the treasury have formally 
taken possession of the confiscated Orleans 
estate. 

' Forty-nine provincial papers have ceased to 
exist since the second of December, in conse- 
a of the excessive restrictions placed upon 

press. 

The first part of the Irish census returns has 
been published. It shows that the population 
of Carlow county has diminished one sixth 
since 1841. 


Mrs. Ann Kelly, an actress who played with 
Mrs. Siddons, Edmund Kean, Sheridan Knowles 
and other celebrities, died at Lewishand, Kent, 
lately, aged 105. 


Wrought iron beams for steam-engines are be- 
ing made in England, at the Derwent iron works. 
They are much lighter, less cumbrous than the 
—s cast iron beams, and are considered 
safer. 


The last number of the Westminster Review, 
one of the “ great quarterlies of England,” speaks 
of the “ State of Baltimore,” and says, “each 
—— of Congress represents 30,000 adult 
males !” 


Coral ornaments have again come into fashion, 
and are worn as loops to short sleeves, in the 
form of agraffes ; necklaces of large beads, with 
ends hanging down to the waist; and of brace- 
lets. 


At the last meeting of the London Geological 
Society, Dr. Rae, Dr. Sutherland, and Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison, expressed the opinion that Sir 
John Franklin was still alive. Captain Omma- 
ney, a well-known traveller, thought the contra- 
ry. The opinions were based entirely on the 
question whether food was abundant or not. 


Sands of Gold. 


—No two things differ more than hurry and 
dispatch—hurry is the mark of a weak mind, 
dispatch of a strong one. 

——tThis may be said for love, that if you 
strike it out of the soul, life would be insipid, 
and our being but half animated. 


——Men often are not aware of what severe 
and untiring labor they are — until they 
have made trial of their strength. 


——Inviolable fidelity, good humor and com- 


placency of temper, outlive all the charms of a 
fine face, and make the decay of it invisible. 


—Love of praise dwells most in great and 
heroic spirits; and those who best deserve it 
have generally the most exquisite relish of it. 


——That calm and elegant satisfaction which 
the vulgar call melancholy, is the true and 
proper delight of men of knowledge and virtue. 


——Affectation is certain deformity ; by form- 

ing themselves on fantastic models, the young 
begin with being ridiculous, and often end in 
being vicious. 
Shakspeare paints so very closely to na- 
ture, and with such marking touches, that he 
gives the very look an actor ought to wear when 
he is on his scene.— Cumberland. 

——tThere are two kinds of immortality ; that 
which the soul really enjoys after this life, and 
that imaginary existence by which men live in 
their fame and reputation. 

——No money is better spent than what is 
laid out for domestic satisfaction. A man is 
pleased that his wife is dressed as well as 
other people, and the wife is pleased that she is 
dressed. 


The most reserved of men, that will not 
exchange two syllables together in an English 
coffee house, should they meet at Ispahan, would 
drink sherbet, and eat a mess of rice together — 
Shenstone. 


——-I consider the soul of man as the ruin of 
a glorious pile of building, where, amidst great 
heaps of rubbish. you meet with noble fragments 
of sculpture, broken pillars and obelisks, and a 
magnificence in confusion. 

——The abilities of a man must fall short on 
one side or other, like too scanty a blanket when 
you are abed; if you pull it upon your shoul- 
ders, you leave your feet bare; if you thrust it 
down upon your feet, your shoulders are un- 
covered — Temple. 

——Speaking of the goods of life, Sir Wil- 
liam Temple says: “ The greatest pleasure of 
life is love; the greatest treasure is contentment ; 
the greatest possession is health; the greatest 
ease is sleep, and the greatest medicine is a 
true friend.” 


Joker's 


There are times when none of us would be 
found at home by any friend, if it were not for 
the fear of being found ont. 

“ My lad,” said a lady to a boy 
papers, “ are you the mail boy ?” 
think I’se a female boy, duz ye ?” 

“An experienced surgeon will accompany 
every train,” very properly composes a part of a 
western railroad advertisement. 

William Henry attended an auction sale the 
other day, and expressed some surprise at seeing 
so large a congregation of persons all with for- 
bidding aspects ! 

There is a man on the coast, who has so pro- 
found a reverence for titles, that he always takes 
off his hat to a kingfisher, and addresses a car- 
penter’s square as “ your honor.” 

“Father, is there any boys in Congress!” 
“No, my son, why do you ask that question?” 
“ Because the papers said the other day that one 
of the members kicked Mr. Brown’s Bill out of 
the House.” ra 

Shakefelt once made the passage round Point 
Judith, on a rough and stormy night, and has 
ever since believed that to be the point beyond 
— endurance ceases to be a virtue.— Carpet 

Jones says the first converted Indian he met 
at the Sandwich Islands, had very primitive no- 
tions of propriety. He was peddling religious 
works, selling tracts for tobacco, and exchang- 
ing the New Testament for semi-occasional 
drafts of gin. 

The danger of abolishing the property quali- 
fications for the members of parliament is this— 
that if some of our legislators were to be with- 
out their property qualification, they would have 
no other qualification whatever.— Punch. 

At Carlton House, it being mentioned once 
that Miss Clarke had confessed all her faults to 
the Duke of York, some one exclaimed, “ What 
candor!” “And,” added George IV., “what a 
memory !”—Iaterary Gazette. 

A believer in the “ rappings” at Mount Holly, 
in New Jersey, announces his intention to call 
upon the spirit of Samson, to assist him in mov- 
ing a two-story house, which he wishes placed 
about fifty yards from where it now stands. 


ing news- 
“ You doesn’t 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the Picrorta, DrRawinc-Room ComMPANION 
is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, 
and illumined sides, forming a superb parlor ornament in 
the shape of a book of 


Five Hundred and Sixty Pages, 


AND OVER 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad: of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjects, with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 


Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times; altogether forming an exceedingly novel and ele- 
gant volurie. 

For sale at the publication Office, by our wholesale Agents, 
and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for 
Taree Dedars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poe'ic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly fot 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing 09 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE M1“LION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the forcign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No adverti ts are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th 1 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


of readers an 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, $200 
16 “ “ 20 00 


One copy of the Frag or our Union, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL Drawinc-Room Companion, one year, for $5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act asagents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All ordsrs should be addressed, post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF ouR Union. 

*,* The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CZNTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 


PUBLISHER AND ProprizToR, Boston, 
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320 SLEASUNS 


PISTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION, 


The empire of Japan was founded about 665 years before Christ, b 
Simmu. From this time a double chronology commences, inclad- 
ing the reigns of the Dearios and Cubos. The Dearios were mil- 
itary officers, and at one period completely usurped the power of 
the emperors; but a general by the name of Jeretimo being 
crowned, succeeded in depriving the Dearios of all military power. 
At the present time the empire of Japan is governed by an em- 
peror with full military powers, a deario with full civil powers, 
and a cubo, or prime minister, who has authority over certain 
cities, their parliament, etc. Jeddo, or Yeddo, the capital of the 
whole empire, is situated in the midst of a 
fine plain, in the province of Muscace. It is 
built in the form of a crescent. and intersected 
in almost every street by canals, their banks 
being planted with rows of beautiful trees. 
The city is not surrounded, as most eastern 
cities are, by a wall, but has a strong castle 
to defend it. The river Tongag waters it, 
and supplies the castle ditch ; and, being di- 
vided imto five streams, has a bridge over 
each. The next largest city is Meaco. It is 
also a royal city, and is situated on a lake 
near the middle of the island of Niphon, and 
surrounded by mountains, which give a re- 
markable and delightful prospect to the 
whole ; the cireumjacent country between the 
city and the mountains is covered with tem- 
ples, sepulchres, etc., and is embellished with 
a variety of orchards, groves, cascades, and 
ing streams. Three considerable rivers 
watcr this fertile plain, and unite their streams 
in the centre of the city, where a magnificent 
stone bridge facilitates the communication 
between the different parts of the city. A 
strong castle defends the town ; it is six hun- 
dred yards in length, has a tower in the cen- 
tre, and it is surrounded by two ditches, the 
ove dry, the other fall of water. This splen- 
did city is long and nine wide 
within the suburbs, which are as well popu- 
lated as the city. The number of the inhab- 
itants of the city proper is supposed to be 
529,000. The universities, colleges, temples, 
ete. are almost incredible in number and 
magnificence. It contains twelve capital or 
principal streets, in the centre of which are 
the royal palaces, superbly built of marble, 
and adorned with gardens, orchards, pavil- 
ions, terraces, groves, ete. The next princi- 
pal town is Ozeaco. It is deemed the chief 
seaport, is very populous, and has an army 
of 80000 men always ready at the disposal 
and command of the emperor. It is near fif- 
teen miles in circumference. The city ot 
Nangascke is the Japanese naval depot; but 
as they have not yet found any use for a 
navy, their vessels are only in the rough ma- 
terial, and stored away for emergencies. The 
mechanics and manufacturers in Japan excel 
in their different branches, and are even far 
superior to the Chinese. Their silks and cot- 
tons are excellent, and their Japan ware and 
porcelain unequalled. Their exports are raw 
and manufactured silks, iron, steel, artificial 
metals, furs, teas, “ay than the Caen 
ware, gold, silver, copper, gums, medici- 
* | herbs, roots, Gua pearls, coral, 
shells, ambergris. ete. one the 
Japanese want they pay for in gold and silver. 
Their t-sources of opulence are their 
mines of gold and silver, but they have no 
antimony, calamine, sal ammoniac, borax or 
cinnebar (quicksilver). ‘These articles are in 
demand, and bring a high price. Birds and 
every kind of duck and poultry are plenty ; 
camphor trees are abundant, and the cedars 
are the finest in the world. Few countries 
open so fair a field as the island of Japan for 
botanical and geological research. It is not 
here to enter into a detailed statis- 
tical account of the commerce of Japan. A 
direct trade to that empire would increase 
the commerce of this country about two hun- 
dred millions of dollars annually, if not 


more. The principal rivers are the Ujingava and Askagava; the 
former so rapid and wide that a bridge cannot be built over it. 
A large valley exists in the interior, which is filled with car- 
bonic gas, and called the valley of the Upas. It is covered with 
the skeletons of numerous wild and tame ts and birds. The 
emperor, it is said, often sent criminals to the valley to bring 
away a precious gem of inestimable value, and the bones of men 
also whiten its deadly sides. Acidulated lakes and thermal 
springs are common throughout several of the islands. The 
above account gives a fair outline of the whole empire. 
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‘ PORTRAIT OF JONAIHAN HARRINGTON, THE VENTRILOQCIST. 


JONATHAN HARRINGTON. 

The portrait given below will be ized at once throughout 
the United States. It gives a characteristic view of features, not 
more than one at a time of whose ever noms expressions, even 
the electric daguerrian beam is quick enongh to catch and fasten. 
These rapid transitions of expression give that striking, interesting 
character to his countenance which seldom fails to arrest the at- 
tention of the most casual observer. -Mr. Harrington’s acknow- 
legal position as the greatest ventriloquist in America, together 
with his skill as a public performer, render his history and <r 
matters of general interest. He was born in Charles street, 
ton, on March 30th, 1811, and is the son of Wyman i 
Esq., a well-known master-builder in that city, and a man w 
green old age, and remaining elasticity of mental and ph 
constitution, farnishes us a clue to the fountain whence the son 
drew the remarkable vigor, vivacity, and vitality that have thus 
far characterized his career, and contributed 80 much to his ad- 
vancement. Mr. H. gave indications of his peculiar faculties 
when-only nine years old ; but it was at the age of fourteen, when 
i mercantile house of Samuel May & Co., that he favored the 
° clerks with a series of entertainments that threw that grave 
establishment into a state of complete uproar, upsetting the dig- 
nity even of the stern proprietors themselves, who soon tendered 

ougg Harrington his passports, as they much doubted whether 
he had a vocation for the tame pursuits of commercial life. From 
this time his prsente were constantly besieged by the managers 
of all kinds of public performances, who were anxious to secure 
the advantages of his rare gifts for their exhibitions. They were 
wise enough to decline most of these offers, however tempting in 
a pecuni int of view. At an early period of his maturity, 
but not until he had devoted sufficient time to study and the cul- 
tivation of his peculiar powers, Mr. H. commenced and continued 
throughout the country a series of unique entertainments, chiefly 
the inventions of his own genius, which proved go successful, that 
in 1839 we find him the sole proprietor of the New England Ma- 
seum, which, under the new cognomen of “ Harrington’s Museum,” 
he soon made one of the most popular and successful places of 
amusement in Boston. Here for the first time in that city, he in- 
troduced the “saloon entertainments,” which have since received 
so much public favor. So long as he continued connected with 
the Museum, the life, spirit, energy, and activity of the proprietor 
was infused and manifested through every department of the es- 
tablishment. A few years since Mr. Harrington's predilections 
led him to return to his former successful system of exhibitions. 
At pee y the sterling character of his performances is so gen- 
erally and thoroughly understood that the simple announcement 
of his name in any part of the country, is sufficient to insure a 
thronged house. might be inferred from the portrait, Mr. 
Harrington ‘ype a mee to be a perfect man. He not only 
ranks high in his present profession, but the force and balance of 
his intellectual and physical powers are such, that he would un- 
doubtedly have held a conspicuous place in any profession he might 
have chosen. It is generally understood that 
Mr. H. has amassed a handsome property by 
his professional skill and industry, besides 
which he is the proprietor of a beautiful and 
valuable rural residence in the village of 
North Chelsea, three miles from Boston. 
There he resides during the intervals of his 
professional engagements, and there in pri- 
vate life, in the bosom of his estimable family, 
he is much valued by friends and neighho 
for his eminent sacle qualifications, and 
other istics that make the real man, 
as he is by the country at large for his rare 
gifts and skill as a public and professional 
performer. 


NAPOLEON’S READING. 

Before he had regulated the distribution of 
his time, he was very anxious not to be left be- 
tween dinner and the hour of retiring to rest. 
To prevent the ladies from retiring, he would 
sit long at table, exert himself to keep up con- 
versation, and sometimes send for boas to 
read aloud to the company. He read well, 
but he read the same poems and the same 


plays too ey Among the latter, Zaire 
was his favorite lecture. He slept himself 
when read to, but he was very observant and 


jealous if others slept while he read. He 
watched the audience vigilantly, and “Ma- 
dame Montholon, vous dormez,” was a fre- 
 ~ ejaculation in the course of reading. 
¢ was animated with all that he read, 
cially poetry ; enthusiastic at beautiful 
sages, impatient and observant of faults; and 
full of ingenious and lively remarks on style, 
composition and story. He read through the 
Odyssey, I presume in Dacier’s translation, 
and the Bible. He could hardly get through 
the first for the comments it excited, and, as 
he had not been very conversant with the Old 
Testament, he was alternately surprised and 
delighted, provoked and diverted, at the sub- 
limity and beauty of some passages, and what 
appeared to him the extravagance and ab- 
surdity of others. He expressed all these 
emotions with great freedom and ress ; 
and the manneg as well as matter of his re- 
marks awakened and fixed the attention of 
his audiénce. In the long evenings, passed 
thus in conversation, reading, criticism, and 
narrative, he not only took a prominent part, 
but was so luminous and earnest, and yet so 
— hical, calm, and above resentment in 
eribing the events of his life, and drawi 
the portraits of those with whom he 
cece it, that Madame Montholon, with great 
. felicity, compared the sensations of the com- 
pany to those of a fature state, in which they 
were taking a dispassionate view of the trans- 
actions of the world in which they had been 
engaged. Napoleon was curious about all 
ithout understanding English well or speak- 
ing it at all, he could make out histories, and 
read newspapers and reviews in our language. 
He grew so conversant in the latter, that, on 
the arrival of the Edinburgh and Quarterly, 
he made very plausible conjectures about the 
authors of their articles. The anecdotes of hia 
early life, from Cardinal Feach and Lewis 
Bonaparte, quite astonished him. “ Where on 
earth have Reon to ot but I 
recollect it. Where on earth could those Eng- 
lish fellows get it? —Holland’s Reminiscences. 
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